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White Letters on a Black Ground. 

ARITHMETIC. Beginning with numbers shown by figures, words, and dots, 
a regular course of First Lessons in Arithmetic is given, ending with simple 
sums in Addition and Subtraction. 



NEW STANDARD READERS. 
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Primer is continued in 
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COMBINED LESSON BOOKS 



Meetingr all the Code Requirements in 
ENGLISH, GEOGRAPHY, AND ARITHMETIC. 



THE object of this New Series is to provide in One Book for 
edch Standard the work that lies outside of the ordinary 
Reading Books. In this way the Readers provided in the Royal 
School Series along with one of these Combined Lesson Books will 
carry the Scholar through the School Year. 
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and will be found to meet fully all the Code requirements in English, 
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3. ARITHMETIC. 



STANDARD I. 
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Lessons in Question and Answer, with Sixteen Illustra- 
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Subtraction. The Multiplication Table to 6 times 12. 
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STANDARD II. 
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Question and Answer, with Sixteen Illustrations, Maps» 
and Diagrams. 

3. ARITHMETIC. Notation and Numeration up to 100,000. The Four Simple 
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asia. Consisting of Tw nty Maps and a Complete 
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3. ARITHMETIC. Compound Rules (Money), and Reduction of Commoa 

Weights and Measures. 

In One Book. 96 pages. Cloth Limp. Price 6d. 
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The "Prince Readers" for Boys, the "Queen Readers" for 
Oirls, and the " New Royal Readers " for Mixed Schools, are 
three new series of Readers now publishing, containing the 
following special features ; — 

I. Each Series has a special character. 

The "Prince Readers" for boys contain lessons on things 
specially interesting and useful to boys, such as descriptions of 
trades, adventures, stories of boys, etc. 

The " Queen Readers " for girls contain lessons on woman's 
work, stories of girls and women, etc. 

The " New Royal Readers " for mixed schools contain lessons 
for boys and girls selected from the " Prince Readers " and the 
"Queen Readers." 

II. Each Book has a special character. 

Standard I. contains lessons on Common Things, and Familiar 
Occupations, with a selection of Stories, Fables, Nursery Tales, 
and Simple Poetry. 

Standard II. contains lessons on Natural History — animals 
and plants — Familiar Occupations continued from the preceding 
book. Stories, Fables, and Poetry. 

Standard III. contains Stories of Bravery, Boyhood of 
Great Men and Girlhood of Remarkable Women, lessons ou 
Common Things, and Selections of Poetry. 

Standard IV. contains Narratives of Adventure and Dis- 
covery, Interesting Biographies, Great Industries, Domestic 
Economy, and Literary Extracts from the best Authors in Prose 
Vei'se. 



PREFACE. Vll 

III. Beading and Spelling are taught on a systematic 
plan. 

The words acquired in the "Queen Primer"* and the 
"Queen Primer Reader" form the basis or starting-point 
from which the First Standard Readers proceed. At the head 
of each lesson a list is given of the new words introduced in 
that lesson. Peculiar and difficult words are introduced at 
intervals for revisal; and at the end of the book a complete 
alphabetical list of all the words contained in the book is given. 
This plan ensures the thorough grading of the lessons in respect 
of the vocabulary, and makes the work of both teacher and 
scholar very definite. They not only know the work that has 
to be done, but they can readily find out when it has been 
finished. Further, this plan makes the work of revisal easy and 
precise as regards both reading and spelling. 

I Y. Numerous Exercises in Transcription, Grammar, and 
Composition are given. 

These exercises are generally taken from the Reading Les- 
sons, excepting in Standard I., where whole pages of common 
words in Script — white letters on a black ground — are given, 
and lists of names and common words are set to be written out. 
Classified lists of words containing peculifirities and difficulties, 
which are known from experience to be stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the young learner, are appended to the lessons. 

* INFANT SCHOOL SERIES. 

The Queen Primer. A New Series for Infant Schools. Part I., price 2d., 
or cloth, 3d. ; Pabt II., price 2d , or cloth, 3d. ; Part III., price 2d., or 
cloth, 3d. 

The Queen Primer Reader. A Book of Simple Stories and Bhymea 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price 4d. See Prospectus^ page 1. 
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WORDS OF TWO AND THREE LETTERS. 



am 

an 

as 

at 

be 

if 

in 
is 

2 

it 

my 
no 
of 
oh 
on 
or 
so 
to 
up 
us 
we 



I 



air 

all 

and 

any 

are 

arm 

ask 

bad 

bar 

bay 

bed 

beg 

4 

bid 
big 
bit 
Bob 
box 
b«)y 
but 
buy 
can 
cap 
cat 
c&w 



5 

cow 

cry 

cut 

day 

den 

did 

die 

dog 

dry 

ear 

eat 

egg 

6 

end 

ere 

eye 

fan 

far 

fat 

fed 

few 

S» 
fit 

fix 

fly 



7 
for 
fox 
fro 
fun 
fur 

gay 

g)t 
od 
got 
had 
has 
hay 

8 

hem 

her 

hid 

him 

his 

hot 

how 

ice 

ill 

ink 

Jim 

Joe 



joy 

lay 


out 


own 


leg 


paw 


let 


pay 


hd 


pen 


lip 


pet 


lot 


pur 


low 


put 


man 


ran 


may 


ray 


men 


red 


mew 


rob 


10 


12 


mix 


row 


mow 
nay 


rug 
sad 


Ned 


sat 


net 


saw 


new 


say 


not 


sea 


now 


see 


off 


set 


old 


sew 


one 


she 


our 


shy 
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PRIMER WORDS. 



XI 



13 

sir 
sit 
six 

sky 



14 

sow 
sun 
tea 
the 



15 

tie 
too 
top 
toy 



16 


17 


18 


try 
tub 


was 
wax 


who 
why 


two 
use 


way 
wet 


yes 
yet 



WORDS OF MORE THAN THREE LETTERS, 



1 


4 


7 


af-ter 


class 


felt 


al-so 


clear 


find 


a-way' 


clink 


fine 


back 


cloud 


fire 


bank 


coal 


fii'm 


bare 


coat 


first 


bear 


cold 


fish 


beat 


come 


five 


been 


cost 


flame 


beU 


dare 


flat 


bend 


dark 


flew 


best 


dart 


flies 


bet'ter 


deal 


flour 


biU 


dear 


fold 


2 


5 


8 


bind 


deep 
doir 


fond 


bird 


food 


black 


done 


foot 


bless 


door 


fork 


blow 


down 


four 


blue 


drag 


frog 


boat 


drank 


from 


bold 


draw 


full 


bolt 


dream 


game 


bone 


dress 


gate 


book 


drew 


gave 


bore 


drop 


girl 


both 


dust 


give 


bough 


each 


glad 


3 


6 


9 


branch 


ease 


g'ass 


breast 


else 


goat 


bring 
brook 


e-ven 


goes 


ev-er 


gold 


bum 


face 


gone 


bush 


fail 


good 


cage 


fair 


grand 


call 


fall 


great 


came 


fast 


green 


cart 


fear 


grew 


cheer 


feed 


grow 


chUd 


feel 


guess 
nand 


chirp J 


feU 



10 

hang 

hard 

have 

head 

hear 

held 

help 

here 

hide 

high 

hifi 

hold 

hole 

home 

11 

hope 

horn 

horse 

hoiu* 

house 

hung 

hurt 

in-to 

just 

keep 

kept 

kill 

kind 

king 

12 

know 

laid 

lamb 

lamp 

land 

lane 

large 

last 

leaf 

left 

life 

^t 



13 

lime 

live 

load 

long 

look 

Lord 

loss 

lost 

love 

made 

maid 

make 

man-y 

mark 

14 
Ma-ry 
mass 
mate 
mean 
meet 
mend 
mill 
mind 
mine 
miss 
moon 
more 
most 
mouth 




16 

oft^n 

once 

on-ly 

o-pen 

o-ver 

pa^ 

pail 

pair 

part 

pass 

past 

pear 

peep 

pick 

17 
picked 
pink 
play 
place 
please 
pond 
Ijool 
poor 
press 
pull 
puss 
quick 
ra^e 
ram 

18 

raise 

reach 

read 

reap 

rest 

rich 

ride 

right 

ring 

\ xcsO«- 
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PRIMER WORDS. 






19 


21 


23 


25 


27 


29 


roU 


short 


spot 


than 


took 


which 


room 


show 


spring 


thank 


tree 


while 


rope 


side 


stand 


that 


trip 


whip 


rose 


sight 


star 


their 


trot 


white 


safe 


sing 


stay 


them 


true 


whole 


said 


sink 


step 
still 


then 


turn 


wide 


sail 


skies 


there 


ver-y 


wild 


same 


slow 


stood 


these 


voice 


will 


sanfi^ 
seed 


small 


stop 


they 


wakes 


wind 


snow 


street 


thief 


walk 


wing 


seem 


soars 


string 


thing 


want 


wise 


20 


22 


24 


26 


28 


30 


send 


soft 


strong 


think 


warm 


wish 


sent 


some 


such 


this 


wash 


with 


shade 


song 


sweep 


those 


watch 


wood 


shake 


soon 


swim 


thou 


week 


word 


shaU 


south 


tails 


though 


well 


work 


sheep 


spark 


take 


three 


went 


worm 


sheet 


speak 


tale 


thus 


were 


write 


ship 


sped 


talk 


till 


what 


year 


shook 


speed 


tAll 


time 


when 


young 


shore 


spell 


tell 


told 


where 


your 



STANDARD I. 



THE PRINCE AND THE BOY. 



New Words in this Lesson. 



asked 


great 


loved 


smile 


Wales 


Eii-gland 


greatest 


nev^r 


spoke 


walked 


ev^r-y 


la% 


old^r 


spo-ken 


wanted 


flowers 


lit^tle 


Prince 


tak%i 


wished 


garden 


lived 


Queen 


un^er 


world 



1. There now lives a great queen who is 
loved by every one. 

2. She is not only the greatest queen in the 
world, but she is so good that every one says 
— " God bless the queen." 

3. Once there was a little boy who had 
never seen the queen, but who wished very 
much to see her. 

4. One day he went to the gate of the place 
where she lived. He had some flowers in his 
hand, which he wished to give to the queen. 

5. He stood at the gate for a long time ; but 
the queen did not come. A boy, a good deal 
older than he, saw him at the gate, and asked 
him in a kind way what he wanted, 

6. The h'ttle boy said t\\a\, \ve V^^^^^^^ 
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14 THE PRINCE AND THE BOV. 

much to see the queen, that he might givo 
her the flowers he had in his hand. " She will 
not pass here to-day," said the older boy ; " but 
come with me and we shall try to see her." 

t. The two boys walked side by side to the 
queen's garden. There, under a tree, sat a lady. 
The older boy went and spoke to her, and the 
httle boy saw her smile. 

8. She then came to him and said : " You 
wish to give these flowers to the queen, do 
you 1 Well, give them to her ;" and she held 
out her hand to take them, 

9. How glad the little boy was ! He had 
seen the queen, and she had spoken to him, 
and taken his little gift ! 

10. It was the Queen of England ; and the 
boy at her side was the Prince of Wales. 

SXBBOISSa. 

L Make a Uat of the words in I 2. Write twice yovr namf, and 
thU iBBBOn that are . the naTnes oj , vyheee jiou livt. Begin each name 
iptrmra or Odngs — as, queen, -aorld. \ with a. capital letter. 
3. Write the foUowinglinea;— 



of Sncflan 


(i and 
ofyjale,). 


tA^. 


'.mt,Qice 



B LITTLE JOINER. 






THE 


LITTLE JOINER. 






iV«8 Wofdt ia (kit Ltiion. 




Al^ice 


aether 


joiner 


nails 


read-y 


al-ways 


ham'mer 


les^sons 


o-pen-ing 


saw-ing 


>ro;ken 


Har^ry 


mended 


oth!«r 


sis^ter 


brothers 


heard 


raer^ry 


pic-ture 


thanked 


doling 


him-aelf 


mother 


piece 


tools 



1. What is Harry doing 1 — He is sawing a 
piece of wood. He calls himself a joiner. 

2. His father one day gave him a box of 
tools : in it were a hammer and nails, a saw, 
and many other things. 

3. Harry has a small room to work in, which 
he calls his work -shop ; and when his lessons 
are done, he often goes there. 

4. One d&y there was a. ta-p Vea.t«S. ^"^^ "^^ 
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THE LITTLE JOINER. 



door, and on opening it he saw his sister 
AUce. 

5. She had broken her doll, and had come 
to see if Harry would mend it. 

6. Look at the picture and you will see 
that he has a bill hung up on the wall. On it 
are the words dolls mended. 

7. " O yes," said Harry ; ** I will soon mend 
it for you." Alice sat down on the floor to 
see what Harry would do. 

8. One of the doll's legs was broken, and 
Harry set to work to make a new one. 

9. He cut a bit of wood, and then with one 
of his tools he made it into a doll's leg. When 
the doll was mended, Alice thanked the little 
joiner and went to show it to her mother. 

10. Her mother was glad to see the neat 
work of her little boy. 

11. Harry was always ready to help his 
brothers and sisters. He was a kind and a 
merry little boy. 



EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that have oo in them — 
as, wood, tools. 



2. Write the names of twelve 
articles that are made of wood. 
Begin each with a capital letter. 



3. Write the sentence beginning — " One of tke dolVs legs." 



back 

sack 

pack 



WORD LESSON. 


(Spell or wrtte.) 


bank 


task 


hand 


sank 


cask 


band 


/ tbank 


mask 


sand 



cast 
last 
mast 
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WHO MADE THE SKY? 





New Words in this Lesson. 




breeze 


fields 


herds praises 


stream 


bright 


flocks 


light pret^ty 


sweet 


but^ter-fly 


gladdens 


moun-tains shines 


taught 


colours 


hap^py 


night sil-ver 


twifi-kle 


cool-ing 


heat 


paint^ed smell 


vales 



FIRST BOY. 

Who made the sky so bright and blue ? 

Who made the fields so green? 
Who made the flowers that smell so sweet, 

In pretty colours seen ? 

ALL. 

'Twaa God, our Father and our King ; 
Oh, let us all his praises sing ! 

SECOND BOY. 

Who made the birds to fly so high, 
And taught them how to sing ? 

Who made the pretty butterfly. 
And painted her bright wing ? 

ALL. 

'Twas God, our Father and our King ; 
Oh, let us all his praises sing ! 

THIRD BOY. 

Who made the sun that shines so bright, 

And gladdens all we see ; 
Which comes to give us light aud W^^ 

That happy we may \3Qi'^. 

(746) ' ^ 
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ALL. 

'Twas Gody our Father and our King ; 
Oh, let us all his praises sing ! 

FOURTH BOY. 

Who made the silver moon so high, 
The dark, dark night to cheer ; 

The stars that twinkle in the sky, 
And shine so bright and clear ? 

ALL. 

'Twas Gody our Father and our King ; 
Ohy let us all his upraises sing ! 

FIFTH BOY. 

Who made the rocks, the hills, the trees. 
The mountains and the vales ; 

The jflocks, the herds, the cooling breeze, 
The stream that never fails ? 

ALL. 

*Twas God, our Fatlter and our Kin^ ; 
Oh, let us all his' praises sing ! 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that have gh in them — 
as, bright^ night. 



2. What words in the lesson 
rh3mie with greeuy sing, see^ cheer, 
trees ? 



3. Copy the writing lesson on page 19. 





WORD LESSON. 






(8jpe72 or write.) 






bark 


hark 


• barn 


part 


hard 


lark 


shark 


dam 


cart 


card 


dark 


park 


harp 


start 


talk 


tnark j 


spark 


sharp 


smart 


walk 



THE LITTLE 




THE LITTLE COBBLER. 





jv™ 


For<£> in thit laxm. 




boots 


good-bye- 
leather 


eharp 

shoes 


steel 
stiteh 


through 
tight 


cob^bler 


ox^ea 


skins 


tan^ner 


trade 


ea^Bi-ly 


point 
re-quire' 


soles 
some^times 


thick 
threat! 


upiper 
used 



1. Well, little boy, what trade do you work 
at ? — I am a cobbler ; I mend boots and shoes. 

2. And do you mend them well ? — Yes ; I 
always try to do my work well. 

3. Where does the leather you use tome 
from ? — It comes from the tanner. — And where 
does the tanner get it ? — He makes it from the 

sAias of cows and o^ oxen. 



THE LITTLE COBBLER. 



4. Is not leather made also from the skins 
of sheep and of goats 1 — Yea ; and sometimes 
such leather is used for the upper parts of boots 
and shoes, but the soles require strong leather. 

5. How do you get the thread to go through 
such strong, thick leather ? — I first wax my 
thread, to make it go easily; and then I bore a 
hole through the leather with my awl. 

6. What is an awH— Here is one; it is 
made of steel, and has 
sharp point. It goes easily ^ 
through the leather. Then I make the thread 
go this way and that way, stitch by stitch, 
till all is firm and tight. I have to finish this 
pair of boots to-night, so I must work very hard. 

7. Good-bye, little cobbler; I shall send 
you a pair of my shoes to mend. — Thank you, 
little girl ; I shall try to do them well. 

EZBBCISBS. 
L Make a list of the worda in I 2. Write twelve namta of bogt, 
tbia leBaon that end with t — as, Begin each name with a capital 
baoU, gooM. I letter. 

3, Copy the following lines ; — 



u/. / 2 5 /, 
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THE WHITE KITTEN. 





New Words in this Lesson. 




a-bout' 


children 


know 


ought 


them-selves' 


aii-oth^r 


choos-ing 


lil^ies 


right 


through 


asleep' 


frol-ic 


look-ing 


should 


ug-ly 


beg^gar 


kit^ten 


loud 


stroke 


watch 


care^ful 


knee 


need-ful 


their 


white 



1. My little white kitten's asleep on my knee ; 
As white as the snow or the lilies is she ; 

She wakes up with a pur 

When I stroke her soft fur : 
Was there ever another white kitten like her ? 



2. My little white kitten now wants to go out 
And frolic, with no one to watch her about : 

" Little kitten," I say, 
"Just an hour you may stay; 
And be careful in choosing your places to play." 

3. But night has come down, when I liearaloud "mew:" 
I open the door, and my kitten comes through ; 

My white kitten ! ah me ! 
Oh, can it be she — 
This ill-looking, beggar-like cat that I see ? 

4. What ugly gray marks on her side and her back ! 
Her nose, once as pink as a rose-bud, is black ! 

Oh, I very well know. 
Though she does not say so. 
She has been where white kitteiLS o\xg\i\)Tvev^T\Aa%Q. 



THE WIND AND THE SUN. 
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6. If little good children would wish to do right, 
If little white kittens would keep themselves white, 

It is needful that they 

In their houses should stay, 
Or be careful in choosing their places to play. 



EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that have ou in them — 
as, aboutf hour. 



2. What words in the lesson 
rhjnme with knee, out, stay, hack, 
80f ingkt? 



3. Write in words the numbers from One to Twelve. 





THE WIND AND THE SUN. 






JHev 


A FABLE. 






p Words in this Lesson. 




a-long' 


claiined 


fierce scarce^ly 


walk-ing 


a-round' 


cloak 


gen-tle strength 


warmer 


blast 


closer 


grass stroii-ger 


warmth 


blew 


could 


loose-ly tight^ly 


wind 


called 


drove 


quar^rel tried 


wrap 



1. The wind and the sun once had a quarrel. 
Each claimed to be the stronger of the two. 
So they said, " Let us try which is the 
stronger." 

2. They saw a man in a thick cloak, walk- 
ing along a road ; and they said that he who 
should first make the man take off his cloak 
should be called the stronger. 

3. The wind tried \i\s> ^tt^Tv^Scs. ^y^. ^^^^Sssj^ 
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all his niiglit he blew such a cold, fierce blast, 
that the man could scarcely keep his feet. 

4. The more he blew, the closer did the 
man wrap his cloak around him, and the more 
tightly did he hold it with both hands. 

5. Then the sun tried his strength. With 
his soft, warm rays, he soon drove away the 
mist and the cold. 

6. The man felt the gentle warmth, and let 
his cloak hang loosely around him. 

7. But the sun grew warmer and warmer, till 
at last the man took off his cloak, laid it on 
the grass, and sat down to rest under a tree. 

8. Thus the warm sun did what the cold 
fierce wind could not do. And the sun was 
held to be the stronger of the two. 

BZBSCISS& 
1. Make n Hat of the words in I 2. Write the names of twelve 
the lesson that end with d or •<! — articles toltl 6.v " imcir. Begiu 
la, caJltd, eotd. \ each word witli a capital letter. 



(Jicl wAat-tke cole/ 
fierce n^lrid- could 
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THE LITTLE BASKET-MAKER. 

Nm Wordi ia tiiu Letioa. 

bas-fcet could giv^n quite twiga 

blind dark-ness growling seeding twist 

bua^y durtng heart eing-ing w&'ter 

can-not fel-low ill'ness sum-mer wil'low 

cheer^ful fin-gers miik-ing thank-ful with-ont' 



1. Here is a little boy at work. Do you 
see that he is blind ? — So he is, poor little fel- 
low. Let us go to him and ask him what he 
is doing. 

2. Good day, my boy. You are very busy. 
What is this you are doing ? — I am making 
a basket. 

3. How can you vaakn \t Ni\'Ofts>\xH. ■sk.^v^'^- 
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— O lady, I do not need to see while I am 
making baskets. I feel with my fingers, and 
twist the willow rods into their places quite 
easily. 

4. Do you call these willow rods ?— Yes : 
baskets are made of the twigs of a kind of 
willow that grows 
'j\., near water. You 
mayseethem grow- 
ing by the pond. 
5. Were you al- 
j^ways blind? — Oh 
I once could 
as well as any 
J ; but after a 
long illness I lost 
my eye-sight. 

6. I was then taught basket-making. It is 
a good thing that there is such work for those 
who are blind. I can work at it, as you see 
me now, by night as well as by day. Dark- 
ness and light are the same to me. 

7. But though I cannot see, I like to be out 
here during the day. It is so nice to feel the 
warmth of the summer sun, and to hear the 
birds singing in the trees. 

8. Though blind, I can hear, I can walk, I 
can work with my hands, I can sing, I can 

sme]} the sweet flowers. Oh, I have a great 
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many things to be thankful for ; and best of 
all, God has given me a cheerful heart, to bear 
my loss. 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that have th in them — 
as, the^ \carmth. 



2. Write the names of twelve 
things in school. Begin each name 
with a capital letter. 



3. Write the sentence beginning--" Thomjh blind." 



THE WAY TO OBEY. 



New Wm'ds in this Lesson. 

a-bout' e-ven-ing mam-ma' play-things throw 

be-gin' faint-ly might slow-ly whether 

cheer-ful-ly Frank o-bey' sup-pose' wrong 

cross lon-ger ought think years 



1. When Frank was about five years old, his 
mother one evening said to him, " Well, Frank, 
it is about time for you to go to bed." 

2. "O mamma," said Frank, '^ must I go 
now { 

3. " Frank, suppose any mother should say 
to her boy, ' Come, my boy, it is time for you 
to go to bed;' and the boy should say, ' I won't 
go ! ' would that be right, or wrong ? " — ^' Oh, 
very wrong ! " said Frank. 

4. " Suppose he should begin to cry, and 
should say that he did not wish to go ? " — 
" That would be very wrong, too," said E^^^^x^, 

5. "Suppose he sl[io\i\d\>e^\w\iO\i<^'^^^'i^^'^' 



5^^ 
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and say, ' I don't wish to go now ! I think 
you might let me sit up a little longer ! ' what 
would you think of that ? " — " It would be 
wrong." 

6. " Suppose he should look up into his 
mothers face and say, ^ Must I go now, 
mother V " — " Wrong," said Frank faintly. 

7. '* Suppose he should not say a word, but 
should look cross, and throw away his play- 
things in a pet, and walk by the side of his 
mother slowly — what would you think of 
that 1 " — " I think it would be wrong." 

8. " Suppose he should look up wuth a smile 
on his face and say, * Yes, mother ! ' and bid her 
good-night, and walk off cheerfully ? " — " That 
would be right," said Frank. 

9. "Yes," said his mother; "and always, 
when a child is told to do a thing, whether he 
like it or not, he ought to obey at once, and 
cheerfully." 



EXERCISES. 



L Make a list of the words in 
this lesson ending with y — as, any, 
obey. 



2. Write the names of twelve 
playthings. Begin each name 
with a capital letter. 



3. Copy the writing on page 29. 



class 
glass 
grass 
brass 



WORD LESEON. 

(apeU or Krite.) 



dance 


flag 


path 


chance 


drag 


bath 


catch 


crag 


starch 


/ snatch 


stag 


march 



carve 
starve 
large 
charge 
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THE LITTLE FARMER. 

Ktw Wardi in tkit Lobm. 

A-pril George heav-y reap^^ts sown 

beast goring i^e-ness ripens stalk 

be-fore' gold^ MarcL say-ing taller 

blade grain next school weatliW 

farmer ground pleasant showers vhole 

full^ har^vest plough-man sow-ing yel-low 



1. I am a farmer. My name is Geoi^e, 
and you may call me Farmer George. 

2. What are you doing to-day, Farmer 
George % — I am sowing. This is spring, and 
in spring most kinds of seed are sown. 

3. What do you do to the ground before 
^ou sow the seed % — We plough it. My 

ploughman is at work in the ive^t ¥ve\ii. 
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4. When the seed is in the ground, the soft 
showers begin to fall. In England, we farmers 
hke dry weather in March and showers in 
April. March dust and April showers are 
best for us. 

5. What then ? — The seed begins to grow. 
First a little blade of grass peeps out of the 
ground, and soon the whole field is green. 

6. After that, the warm summer comes, 
and the little blade grows up into a tall stalk. 
Day after day it grows taller and taller. 

7. Then the stalks, grow stronger and 
stronger, that they may bear the heavy ears of 
grain which are to come. At last come the 
ears. Fuller and fuller they grow, till at last 
they are so heavy as to make the stalks bend. 

8. In the long summer days the bright sun 
sends down its strong heat, and the green stalks 
begin to ripen. They turn from green to yel- 
low, till at last the field is a mass of golden 
yellow grain. 

9. What comes next? — Then come the 
harvest and the reapers. The grain is cut, and 
there is food for man and beast. 

10. Is it not a pleasant thing to be a farmer ? 
— Yes, it is. But ours is not a life of idleness, 
let me tell you; for, as the saying is, "^ spniig- 
time of idleness hmngs a harvest of want J' 

11. Good day, Farmer Geox^e^. \ ^^«s. ^- 
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ing Up to the school, and I shall tell the chil- 
dren that saying of yours : " A spring-time of 
idleness brings a harvest of want." It is a 
good lesson for us all. 

EXEBCISSS. 

1. Make a list of the words in ] 2. WriU tha nainea of twelve 

thU lewoD that have ea in tham — tkingi on a farm. Begin each 

tu, weatittr, lan. \ name with a capital letter. 

3. Copy the following lines:— 



/^ooc/- da II, ^fa/nricr 

i(/i to t/ic ,>cAooL 
<i/t(/ -/ .)/)«// /('// 



BREAD-MAKING. 
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New Words in this Lesson. 




a-gain' 


flour 


loaf 


ov^n 


snows 


bak-er 


grinds 


loi-ter 


rIp-en 


snow-y 


bar-rel 


half 


mead 


rls-es 


through 


bread 


kneads 


miller 


scatr^ters 


wheat 


car-ry 


least 


mix^s 


sheaf 


yeast 



How is a loaf of bread made ? 
The baker mixes the flour and the yeast, 
And he kneads it and kneads it, a half-hour at least ; 
Then it rises and rises, as light as the snows ; 
And into the oven it goes ! it goes ! 

How is the snowy flour made ? 
Away to the mill we carry the grain ; 
The Triillev, he grinds it again and again ; 
Then he bolts it and bolts it, as white as the snows; 
And into the barrel it goes ! it goes ! 

Where do we get the grain — the wheat ? 
From the farmer, who sows in spring the seed, 
Which he scatters and scatters all over the mead ; 
Then the wheat-ears ripen and yellow grow : 
And into the sheaf they go ! they go ! 

So if farmer y and miller, and halcer too, 
Should loiter in idleness all the day through. 
Should play, and not work, we could not be fed ; 
We should have no grain, no flour, no bread ! 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that have ea in them — 
as, tread, wheat. 



2. What words in the lesson 
rhyme with goes, ryrain, ieed., go^ 

i/ed? 



3. Write the loat wrsc ol\«aa«.TSL, 



(jiO 
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THE STOLEN BASKET. 





New Words in this Lesson. 




break 


hap-py 


oth^r 


rob-bers 


straws 


broke 


lined 


owners 


silk 


threw 


cried 


lin-ing 


passed 


smooth 


ti-ny 


form 


litAtle 


peeped 


stayed 


twist 


gather 


love-ly 


pieces 


stole 


workers 



1. Two little workers once set to work to 
make a little basket for eggs. 

2. One of them went out to gather straws 
and twigs, and the other stayed at honie to 
twist them into the form of a basket. 

3. After many days of hard work the bas- 
ket was made. The little workers lined it 
with a soft lining, as smooth as silk. 

4. When the work was done, the tiny basket 
was very pretty; and the two busy workers 
who had made it were as happy as they could 
be. 

5. Then they put four eggs in it, and lovely 
eggs they were, — all deep blue, with spots of 
black. 

6. One day two boys passed the place where 
these little workers lived, and as they peeped 
in they saw the basket. As there was no one 
near, they stole it. They took the eggs out of 
it, and then they broke the basket to pieces 

^nd threw it away. 



THE STOLKN BASKET. 

7. When the two little workers came 1: 
and saw that their basket and their 
were gone, they 
cried as if their 
hearts would break. 

8. Now, the boys 
who took the bas- 
ket were robbers I 
And is it not wrong 
to rob ? You say, 
" Oh, yes ; it is 
very wrong ! " _■ 

9. Was it not ' 
wrong, even though 
the owners of the 
little basket were 
only birds, the basket their nest, and the place 
where they kept it a bush ? 

BXBaOIlBI. 

L Make a list of >U the wotda 2. Write the nunu ot twelve 
in this leMOn (palled with dmdiU birtU. Begin eatii nams with a 
letters— as, litUt, prttty. csfital letter. 

3. Write the sentence beginning—" Two little worixn." 




WOKD LESSOR. 



gave 
save 
brave 
slave 



came 


cane 


foce 


same 


pane 


race 


flame 


lane 


lace 


sliame 


plane 


place 



bare 

care 
share 
spare 



SCRIPT— COMMON « 



-Jj7iage 


M:iM^\ 


"J'/wect 


Minde 


^/-n/'r/'n/ 


.y{/'n(/nr.>. 


'^Jntycde- 


^y^i'tchen 


.^'fre/aru/ 


^y?^mn 


^J,j//cjia 


--y/rwu' 


Jac/^et 


ly^cfc/der 




^■eatAer 


foy/(i/ 


ex-' 



Jac/(y^e ^o>ic/o?^ 



/iccce 



JooA'e//'7 
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THE LITTLE PLOUGHMAN. 





Ifae Wo>-dt in thii LtsKH. 




a^croBs' 


feast 


grown plen% 


some^thing 


be-canse' 


firm^ly 


hold-ing ploughed 


straight 


crop 


flyiing 


hors^H plough-ing 


turned 




foWow 


la'zy shln-ing 


worma 


earth 


furifow 


plant soil 


yes^ter-day 



1. Are you the little ploughman ? — Yes ; I 
work for Farmer George. He ia sowing seed 
in the field I ploughed yesterday. 

2. We saw him there. He told us we 
should find you here. Will you tell us what 
good is done by ploughing 1 

3. Ploughing turns over the earth, and brings 
up new soil for the see4 to ^o-« "wv. ^-^^r^ 
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time a crop is grown, something comes out of 
the soil to make the plant grow. 

4. To get more of this kind of food for the 
plant, we must have new soil, else the crops 
will be very poor. 

5. What kind of black birds are these we 
see flying about? — These are crows. They 
like to follow the plough. 

6. Why do they follow the plough ? — Because, 
as the soil is turned up, there are plenty of 
worms for them. Ploughing-time is feast- 
time for the crows. You may often see a 
great many of them in their black shining 
coats walking over a new-ploughed field. 

7. But " gee up," horses ; I must get on 
with my work, or Farmer George will call me 
a lazy ploughman. 

8. Away the little ploughman went, hold- 
ing his plough firmly, and making a long, 
straight furrow across the field. 



EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that have <m in them — 
as, groWy sowing. 



2. Write the names of the daps 
of the week. Begin each name 
with a capital letter. 



3. Copy the writing on page 36. 




bake 

cake 

make 

0pake 



WORD LESSON. 


[fipen or writt.) 


rage 


tale 


haste 


cage 


sale 


waste 


page 


pale 


range 


/ wB^e 


whale 


change 



play 
clay 
slay 
pray 
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SPRING WORK. 

New Words in this Leuon. 

an'y-thing handles leave stead-y un-der-stand' 

be- hind' in-deed' quick-ly tender wel^me 

Wordifm Rerita}. 
around' farmers fur^rowa pleasant straight 
bright field lit^tle pret^ty through 

1. Plough the land, plough the lanJ ; 
Hold the handles with each hand ; 

Furrows keep straight and deep, 

Finn and steady stand. 
Quickly turn around we may 
Ploughing back the other way 

Plough the land plough the land — 

Farmers understand 




. Sow tiie seed, sow the seed — 
Little birda will come and feed : 
Never mind, you will find 
Much Uiey leave behind. 
Soon the tender blades will spring, 
Jusrt as green w, kk^Hnxk^-^ 



SCRINU WORK. 

Sow the seed, sow the seed- 
Pleasant work indeeil. 



. Now we rest, now we rest ; 
After hard work that is best : 

First, you know, green will show 

Where the grain we sow. 
Soon you'll see a welcome sight, 
Field so i)retty, green, and bright. 

Spring-time through, glad ai'e you 

Farmer's work to da 



EZEBCISBS. 

, Miike a list of the words in | 2. What words ii 



I this lessan 
n that have « in them — rhyme with land, man, fi'iii, "^ 
as, irep, teed. \ liyhl t 



WORD lEBSOH. 



hate 



&de 

made 

spade gate 

blade mate 



late I date race 

plate state grace 

slate I rate cape ■ 

skate grate shape 

Copy the following linea ; — 



^w t/ie 


M-'eciy, tWW 


the 


^eed'- 


LSX(/e- 6 


ircL uh/1 


cmney 


and feecL. 



THE LITTLE COOPER. 




apiples 

bot^m 

but^ter 



THE LITTLE COOPER 

Nta Word» in CAu Laioii. 
'chum finiiahed mariket 

cooper Stated midyie 

cream Friday inori«>w 

(lii-ry hoopB nice^ly 

fast^ened kicked origan 



sta-ble 
staves 

to-geth^ei 



1. I am a cooper. I am making a chmn 
for Farmer George. A chum is made of 
staves of wood, all nicely fitted together. 

2. What holds them together, httle cooper ? 
— The hoops I put around them. There will be 
six hoops on this churn ; two at the bottom, 
two in the middle, and two at the top. 

3. When I have fastewed t\vem. ^ tirc^^ ^"V 
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shall put a lid on ; and through the lid will go 
the handle. 

4. You should know that this is an old kind 
of churn. There is a better kind made, the 
handle of which turns round and round like 
the handle of a street organ. If you want to 
see how butter is made, you must go to the 
dairy-maid. She will tell you all about it. 

5. Tell her that the new chum will be ready 
to-morrow. I know that she is ready for it ; 
for she has a great deal of fine thick cream to 
make into butter for the market on Friday. 

6. After I have finished this chum, I am 
to make a new pail for the stable. There 
was a wild horse there the other day, and 
he kicked the old one to pieces. 

7. Then, Mrs. Gray needs a new barrel to 
hold her apples. She likes to have plenty 
in the house to give to the children. I have 
a great deal of w^ork to do, and must be busy. 

EXEBCISES. 

L Make a list of the words in \ 2. Pick out of this lesson twelve 
this lesson Bi)elled with dovMe words the names of things. Begin 
letters — as, middle, fitted. \ each name with a capital letter. 

3. Copy the writing on page 43. 





WOBD LESSON. 






(Bptil or write.) 


hall 


saw 


crawl 


talk 


half 


call 1 


claw 


brawl 


walk 


calf 


baU 
Mmall 1 


draw 
straw 


yawn 
drawn 
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SPRING TIME. 





New Words in this Lesson, 




al-most 


car-riage 


loverly prim-ros-es 


sunshine 


beach 


covered 


month rolled 


tired 


beards 


danc-ing 


noth-ing sail-ing 


waves 


beau-ti-ful 


drawn 


play-ing shore 


weeks 


brought 


higher 


pleased south 


win-ter 



1. Four little children once went with their 
father and mother for a few weeks to the south 
of England. 

2. It was in the spring time — ^in the month 
of April ; and the place to which they went 
was at the sea-side. 

3. It was fine bright weather, and the sea 
looked beautiful. It was a pretty sight for the 
children, to see the waves dancing in the bright 
sunshine. 

4. Ships, with their white sails, were often 
seen far out at sea ; and little boats were all 
day long sailing about near the shore. 

5. The children were never tired of watching 
them, or of playing on the shore and looking at 
the waves as they rolled in on the beach. 

6. Near at hand there were hills which 
were covered with grass to the very top. 
Around these hills there were pretty green 
lanes or roads where plenty of wild-flowers 

grew. 
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7. In the green lanes and in the fields 
there were lots of lovely primroses. The 
children took little baskets with them, and 
brought them home full every day. 

8. You know that in England the yellow 
primrose is one of the first flowers of spring. 
It tells that the cold winter is past, and that 
the bright summer is near. 

9. One day when the children were out they 
saw a little bird rise up from the ground. 
Up ! up it went ! singing all the time. 




10. The children sat watching it for a long 
time. Higher and still higher it rose, till it 
was almost out of sight and they could hear 
its song no longer. 

11. When they got koine , VJcve^ VOi.^ '^•esx 
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mother about the pretty singing-bird. She 
said it was a sky-lark ; which, you know, sings 
only in the air. 

12. Two of the children were little boye, and 
nothing pleased them so well as to get a ride 
in a carriage. What kind of carriage, and what 
kind of horses, do you think they had 1 

13. They had no horses at all ! The carriage 
was drawn by two pretty white goats with long 
beards and long horns. This was what the 
children called their carriage and pair, 

14. After a few weeks they all went home, 
greatly pleased with their trip to the sea-side in 
spring time. 

EZEROIBEEL 

1. Make a liet of the words in I 2. Write the names of tweli'o 

this lesBOD that have tft in them — things that may be seen at the $ea- 

as, lAeir, mother. \ lidt. Begin each with a capital. 

WORD LSBSOM. 

pair I laid I pail I rail 
gain I hair paid tail nail 

chain | chair I maid I sail 1 snail 
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THE LITTLE TEACHER. 





JV™ Wordt in thU Letxm. 




a^sleep' 


heard laugh 


read 


spell 


oom-mand' 


iyie learn 


rule 


talk 


creep 


Jane oaught^y 


school 


teach'er 


fooWeh 


John noise 


single 


write 


half 


Kitity qui^t 


Bmall^er 


yaid 



1. Now, children, mind that you're in school ; 
You must not break a single rule. 
Be still and quiet, make no noise ; 
Be not like naughty girls and boys. 



2. I want to see to-day how well 

You all can read and write and spell; 
So do not throw your time away 
In foolish talk anA \d\e i^wj . 
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3. Just try how fast you all can learn. 
Ill hear each one of you in turn. 
Now, John, come first, and do not creep 
Just like a boy that's half asleep. 
Hold up your head, sir, like a man, 
And learn to spell as best you can. 

4. Now, Jane, spell something good to eat ; 
Let it be something nice and sweet. — 
Don't laugh, you naughty girl, at me. — 
You did not laugh ? Cannot I see ? 

5. Now, little Kitty, you spell cat — 
You cannot spell big words like that ? 
Is kitten, then, a smaller word ? 
Spell that, and so as to be heard. — 

6. Kitten too big ? Oh dear ! well then. 
Come, try if you can spell a pen. — 

You can't spell that ? Hold out your hand ! 
Come, hold it out as I command. — 
Your teacher you will not obey ? 
Then go into the yard and play ! 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
the lesson that have ea in them — 
as, break, read. 



2. What words in the lessoB 
rhyme with noise, well, creep, man, 
me, obey ? 



3. Copy the writing on page 49. 





WORD LESSON. 






(apetl or write.) 


beU 


rest 


bent 


then 


shelve 


All 


nest 


sent 


when 


twelve 


tell / 


mend 


deck \ \J:iexiSi^ \\«c4^\i 


JBfpeU 1 


spend 


speck 


\ ^\l«ILC;« 


, \ %\X%X4^ 
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DICKY'S MUSIC LESSON. 





jr» Word* » (&u Zcwh. 




beaii^ti-fnl 


ma'eic 


praise 


stopped 


tiyiing 


Taught 


outiaide 


present 


ttk^ing 


tunes 


iouse 


placed 


pret^ty 


Unght 


■nfiicle 


looked 


pleased 


re-ply' 


tried 


whiB^tle 



1. Once Harry got a present of a toy 
whistle from his father, and it was not long 
before he could play some simple tones on it. 

2. About a month after his father had 
bought the whistle, Harry's uncle sent him a 

■tty httle bird in a basket-ca,we. 
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3. On the day after it came, Harry placed 
the cage on a hook outside of the house, be- 
side the door-way. 

4. Taking out his toy whistle, he began to 
play a tune. Then he stopped, and looked up. 
Dicky was trying to whistle the same tune ! 

5. Harry was so pleased, that he tried it 
over again ; and the bird did the same. 

6. That night he told his father that he had 
taught Dicky how to whistle. 

" Nay, nay, Harry," was the reply; " Dicky 
knew how to whistle long before he saw you." 

7. " But he did not know any tunes," said 
Harry. 

"Well, not what you call tones; but the 
bird's own song is most beautiful music— -a 
sweet song of praise to Him who gave it life." 

BZBSCISEB. 

1. Malce > list of all the words | 2. Make t, list of all the words 
in thie lesson that are nama — as, in this lesson that tell oAouf doing 
father, totyj, hook, \ iiymethino^as, rpt, plai/, boi^ht, 

'd. Cojty the f ollowiog lines :— 



^.,.,iMinotd fut) toy 

wkwtle.', /le^ 6egaj7i to 

fdoiAj ft' /une, / f ,3 
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WILLIE'S PENNY. 



yew Wordi in thit Lenori. 



aible 


orickiet 


oryer 


sSv-ings 


used 


be-aide' 


far^things 


p«n-nies 


shil-ling 


wiiqie 


clothes 


fruit 


pen'ny 


spend 


wonyer-ing 


com-mon 


hav^ing 


peoiple 


taking 


worked 


course 


mon% 


pkn 


twelve 


work-ing 




1. "May I spend my penny?" said little 
Willie to his mother, holding 
up a penny that had been 
i given to hiiu. 

2. " The penny Is your 
f own," said his mother ; " and 
after we shall have had a 
talk about it, you may do as 
you like with it." 

3. Willie sat down beside his mother, 
wondering what could be said about such a 
common thing as a penny. 

4. Taking the penny in her hand, WilUe's 
mother asked, " What is a penny ? " 

" Four farthings," said Willie ; " and twelve 
pennies make a shiUing." 

5. "Yes; but what are farthings, pennies, 
and shillings 1 " she asked. 

" They are called money," was Willie's reply. 

G. " What is money used for ? " 

" To buj sweets, and fruit, and toys." 
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7. " Is that all ? " 

" Oh no; we may buy clothes, and books, and 
food with it, if we have ever so much ; but I 
have only a penny." 

8. " Now tell me, how do people get 
money?" 

" By working for it." 

9. " Yes ; and most people have to work 
very, very hard, in order to get as much as 
they need. Having worked for it, we have 
then to find out what to do with it." 

" We may spend it," said Willie. 

10. " Is that all ? " asked his mother. 

" We may keep it," said Willie ; " and of 
course we may give it away, if we like." 

11. " Then we may do three things with our 
money : spend it, keep it, or give it away." 

"But I cannot do three things with one 
penny," said Willie. 

12. " Then which of the three will you do ? 
What do you wish most of all ? " 

"A cricket-bat; but that would cost nine 
pennies." 

13. ''Then do you not see that you should 
keep your penny till you have nine times as 
much ? If you spend it, you will never be 
able to buy anything that costs more than a 
penny." 

1 4. Willie saw tliat tlai^ n^^^ ^^ ^^2^ "^"^^ 
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him, and that very day he put his penny into 
the Penny Savings Bank. 



EXEBCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that end with y — as, 
penny J many. 



2. Write the names of all the 
coins you know. Begin each 
name with a capital letter. 



3. Write the sentence beginning — " Willie saw that this was." 

WORD LESSON. 

{SpeU or write.) 



kept 


left 


fled 


felt 


ledge 


wept 


weft 


sped 


belt 


hedge 


swept 


theft 


shed 


melt 


. wedge 
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con-tent' 
cov^r-let 
danced 
dream 



New Words in this Lesson. 
earth-y fond-ly lambs 

fare-well' friends leaves 

fleec-y glade lov-ing 

flut^ter-ing good-bye' meadows 



sor^ry 
vale 

watched 
whirl'ing 




1. " Come, little leaves," said the wind one day, 
" Come o'er the meadows with me, and play ; 

Put on your dress of red and gold, — 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold." 

2. Soon as the leaves heard the wind's loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all ; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew : — 

3. " Cricket, good-bye ; we Ve been friends so long. 

Little brook, sing us your farewell song,— 

-Say you are sorry to see us go ; — 

Ab ! you will miss us, right well we know. 
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4. " Dear little lambs, in your fleecy fold, 

Mother will keep you from harm and cold. 
Fondly we've watched you in vale and glade ; 
Say, will you dream of our loving shade ? " 

5. Dancing and whirling, the little leaves went; 
Winter had called them, and they were content. 
Soon, fast asleep in their earthy beds. 

The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 

GlOBQE COOPBB. 
EZEBOISBB. 
1. Make a, list of the wordB in I 2. What wonHs in the IbbmhI 
this leaBon which have ta in them rhyme with dan, g'^, co/'i fit", 
— Bs, Itara, dtad. \ long, fold, gladt, ictnt ! 



WORD LS880H. 



heat 
meat 
cheat 
treat 
wheat 



bead 


east 


dream 


lead 


feast 


stream 


read 


bread 


health 


peak 


spread 


wealth 


speak 


thread 


stealth 



mean 
clean 



teach 
reach 



Copy the following lines -.-^ 
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THE LITTLE BLACKSMITH. 

Nea Wordt in thU Ltuon. 

an'vil heat^l metAals smith-y tonga 

a-pron heav-i-est po'ny strike use^ful 

blacksmith i-ron shape sweat vil'-lage 

cloth leather ahoe^mak-er ta-ble wear 



1. I am a little blacksmith. Look at my 
bare arms. How black my hands and face are ! 

2. I wear a leather apron. A cloth apron 
would easily bum and soon wear out. 

3. Clink ! clink ! clink ! goes my hammer 
all day long, I work very hard ; and often 

drops of sweat roll down my face. 
4. Do you know what 1 am 4om^\ \ aMi. 
king shoes for the pony m ttve am\fti^ . 
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5. The blacksmith is the horse's shoemaker. 
He not only makes the shoes, but he has also 
to fasten them on. 

6. Here is a horse-shoe. It is made of iron. 
The iron is made red hot. I hold it with a 
pair of tongs, and beat it on the anvil into the 
shape of the horse's foot. 

7. Do you see my anvil ? It is my work- 
table. It is made of steel. Steel is a fine 
kind of iron. It is very hard. Sometimes I 
use a very heavy hammer ; but the anvil can 
bear the heaviest blows. 

8. When the hammer falls on the red-hot 
iron, the bright sparks fly about. The chil- 
dren of the village often stand at the door 
watching them. 

9. A great many things are made of iron. 
It is the most useful of all metals. When 
heated it is very soft, and can be worked into 
any shape. But " to do my work well, I must 
strike while the iron is hot." 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
tliis lesson that have in them ea — 
as, wear, leather, 

3. Copy the writing on page 58. 

4. Write and leam : — 



2. Write the names of twelve 
things that are made of iron, 
B^in each name with a capital. 



" This lesson we learn ixom. \iSa.ft wcmSicv, 
Whatever our work or o\tt\o\i. 
That those who woiiid do ^©tt ^otV.^^. 
Must strike wHIe the Vroiv \b\vo\m' 
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SCRIPT — COMMON WORDS. 






'M:ea.t/i€r 
y^mna/ri/ 






'•j/rc^^^ey 



THE LITTLE OARDENEB 




THE LITTLE GARDENER 

2fae Wordi t n tbit LeDoa. 
au-tnnm dif^fer-ent indoors pleas^t 
bar'row flowers kitchen plum 
cab^bag-es fruit let^tuce po-ta^toes 

cai^rots gariden lil-ies roB^ea 

cher^ry gariden-er pear aea^ns 



some^times 
tik-ing 
tu'lipa 
tur'nips 



1. What are you, my little boyi — I am a 
gardener. I am taking these plants in my 
wheel-barrow to the other end of the garden. 

2. Is your father a gardener ? — Yes, and this 
is his garden. 

3. Well, my little gardener, t?\V \fts. VciaS» 
yoa grow in your garden. — ^^ VaNft Xy^"^ ■*»■ 

Sower garden and a kitcheTv gax^ca. 
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4. What are the names of some of your 
flowers? — We have roses, and tuUps, and 
Ulies, and a great many others. 

5. And what do you grow in the kitchen 
garden ? — We grow cabbages, carrots, turnips, 
potatoes, lettuce, and many other things. 

6. And what kinds of trees have you ? — 
We have apple-trees, and pear-trees, and 
plum-trees, and cherry-trees. 

7. And have you plenty of work ? — Oh yes, 
plenty : indeed sometimes too much ; but it is 
very pleasant work. 

8. Tell me what you do in the different 
seasons of the year. — In spring we plant and 
we sow. In summer come the flowers ; in 
autumn comes the fruit; in winter all is at 
rest, and most of our work is done in-doors. 

9. Thank you, my little gardener. I see 
that you have plenty of work to do. I must 
come and buy some fruit from you as soon as 
it is ripe. 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
the lesson that mean Tiuyre than 
one thing — as, floioers, roses. 



2. Write the names of twelve 
flowers and fruits. Begin each 
name with a capital letter. 



3. Write the sentence beg^ning — ** In summer come." 





WORD LESSON. 








{SpeU or wrUe.) 




leap 


heal 


tear 


fear 


leave 


reap 


meal 


hear 


near 


cleave 


deap 1 


steal 


dear 


clear 


weave 
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THE BKOWN THRUSH 

iftic Wonii in Ikit Leanm. 
free lose run-ning sifting thrush 

hush medyie singling aor^row touch 

1. There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in a tree: 
He is singing to me ! he is singing to me ! — ■ 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy ? — 

" Oh, the world's running over with joy ! 
Hush ! look ! in my tree 
I am as happy as happy can be." 

2. And the brown thrush keeps singing, " A nest do 

you see. 
And five eggs hid by me in the big cherry-tree ? 
■Don't meddle, don't touch, little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy ! 

Now I am glad ! now I am free ! 

And I always shall be, 

Jf you never bring aoxto'w te \fttV 
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3. So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 
To you and to me — to you and to me ; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy — 
" Oh, the world's running over with joy ! 
But long it won't be, 
Don't you know ? don't you see ? 
Unless we're as good as can be." 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that are spelled with 
double letters — as, inen^y, running. 



2. Write the firgt verse of the 
lesson. B^in each line v/ith a 
capital letter. 



3. Give six words from the lesson that rhyme with tree. 





WHICH 

New W 

floor 

for-get^ting 
guessed 
help^ful 


LOVED 


BEST ? 

esson, 

rocked 
ros-y 
soft^ly 
step^ping 




ba^by 
bet^ter 
broom 
dusted 


ords in this L 

leav-ing 
pout^ 
re^al-ly 
re-joiced' 


swept 
swing 
teased 
tongue 



1. "I love you, mother," said little John ; 

Then, forgetting work, his cap went on. 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
Leaving his mother the wood to bring. 

2. " I love you, mother," said rosy Nell ; 

" I love you better than tongue can tell ; " 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to plaj\ 

3. " I love you, mother," said little Fan ; 
''To-day Til help you all 1 catv *, 



VniCIl LOVED bkbtT 

How glad I All! that school doesn't keep ! " 
Ho she rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 

Then, stepping softly, she took the broom. 
And swept the floor, and dusted the room ; 
Busy and happy all day was she. 
Helpful and cheerful as child could be. 

" I love you, mother," again they said — 
Three little children going to bed ; 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best ? 

SZEBCISEB. 



1. What « 


ords in the lesson 2. Write tim four 


h mre of tha 


rhyme with 


nmna, tell, day, keep, lesson. Begin each 


line with a 


broom, mid! 


capital letter. 
WORD LBSBOir. 




deep 


&ee 1 seek 


heel 


need 


sheep 


three cheek 


steel 


weed 


keep 


feet ' cheer 


heed 


seen 


creep 


sweet . queer 


speed 


green 



^ood Uttl& £^<:(.n 
kel/ij''n(^ Am". 
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THE LITTLE BUILDER. 

Ifea Wordt in Ikit Lemon. 

be-come' build'ing 6n-ishe(l raom-ing spread-ing 

blocks built houses neat^ly stone 

bricks clay Hft^ing North strange 

build dried lime per-haps' trowel 

build^;r ex-acWy maVms piec^ windows 



1. I am a little builder. — And what are you 
building 1 — I am building a garden wall. 

2. What are you building the wall with 1 — 
I am building it with bricks. 

3. Will you show me how you lay the 
bricks 1 — I lay them neatly in rows, first one 
row and then another. 

4. Why do you not put one bxick exactly 
on the top of another 1 -"Btieavise ^^e.l -^Qxi^^ 
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not hold together in that way. One brick is 
placed half over each of the two under it. In 
this way I bind them all fast together. 



5. Very good, my little builder. I see you 
will be a good workman. Now tell me what 
tool that is that you have in your hand ? — It 
is called a trowel. 

6. And what is it for? — It is for lifting 
the lime and spreading it on the bricks. 

7. Of what are bricks made ? — They are 
made of soft clay ; but when dried with strong 
heat they become hard and firm. 

8. Are all houses built of brick ? — No; some 
are built of stone, and the builders who work 
in stone are called masons. 

9. Do you know anything else that men 
build houses of ? — Yes : in many places houses 
are built of wood. In the cold, cold North, 
they even build houses of snow ! They cut the 
snow into blocks, and build them up as I do 
bricks. 

10. But where do they get glass for the 
windows of snow houses ? — Oh ! they don't 
use glass at all ; they put in pieces of ice, 
and the Ught shines throw^ \t. 
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11. What a strangQ kind of house a snow- 
house must be ! I think, when I build a house, 
I shall have it built of bricks. Good mornings 
my little builder. Perhaps in a day or two I 
shall come round to see your garden wall, when 
it is finished. 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the names of 
things in this lesson. Begin each 
name with a capital letter. 

2. What articles are used in 
building walls and houses 1 



3. Write the names of all the 
huildingsyo\\\aioyf — suchas,^ot£^^, 
School. Begin each with a capital. 

4. Write the sentence banning 
— " Perhaps in a day or two." 





JIM AIS 

New Wt 


IB THE 1 


BIRD. 

^on. 






ords in this Lei 




af-ter-wards 


cliirp-ing 


juic-y 


seemed 


steal-ing 


a-mong' 


dropped 


missed 


shalt 


thirs-ty 


branch-es 


grow-ing 


near-ly 


slow-ly 


to^wards 


cher-ries 


hand-ful 


qui^t-ly 


sounds 


weeds 


clier'ry 


huii-gry 


reached 


steal 


whis-per 



. 1. Jim was sent into the garden, to pull up 

the weeds which were growing among the 

flowers. 

^2. There was a cherry-tree in the garden 

with lots of nice ripe fruit on it. Jim was told 

not to take any of the cherries. 

3. He worked very hard till nearly noon, 
when the sun became hot. Then he began 
to feel both hungry and ttiixsty. 
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4. He looked towards the cherry-tree. How 
ripe and juicy the rich, red fruit seemed ! 

5. He looked around. There was no one 
to see him. Something seemed to whisper, 
" One handful won t be missed." 

6. He went slowly on till he reached the 
tree ; then he put up his hand to take hold of 
one of the brajpLches. 

7. Just then a little bird began to chirp on 
the tree. It sounded to him Uke, " Jim, Jim ! " 
His hand dropped, and he walked quietly 
away. 

8. As he went back to his work, he 
thought of the words, " Thou shalt not steal." 
How happy he was that he had been kept 
from stealing ! 

9. Soon afterwards he heard the Uttle bird 
chirping again. " Oh yes," said he ; ** you 
may call * Jim, Jim ! ' as often as you like ; 
I do not fear you now." 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson spelled with double 
letters — ^as, cherry, little. 



2. Write the names of things 
you w ar. Begin each name with 
a capital letter. 



3. Write the sentence beginning — " As he went back.' 



WORD LESSON. 

{Spell or write.) 



gift 
lift 
whip 
Btdp 



pick 
thick 
pink 
think 



inch 
pinch 
since 
prince 



risk 

brisk 

ditch 



king 

thing 

rini^ 






SCRIPT— boys' NA»E8. 






^^ ^.^^ 
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WHO STOLE THE BIRD'S NEST ? 



New Words in this Lesson. 

be-hind' hairs shame treat wool 

breast heard stir trick would 

chick lis-ten thief vow wove 

feather name to-geth^r wisp y el-low 



1. "To- whit! to- whit! to- wheel 

Will yon listen to me ? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made ? 

2. " Not I," said the cow ; " moo-oo I 

Such a thing I never would do. 

I gave you a wisp of hay, 

But I did not take your nest away." 

3. " Not I," said the dog ; " bow-wow ! 

I would not be so mean, I vow ! 
I ^ave the hairs the nest to make. 
But the nest I did not take." 

4. " Caw I caw ! " cried the crow ; 

" I should very much like to know 
What thief stole away 
A bird's nest to-day." 



5. " Not I," said the sheep ; " oh no I 
I would not treat a poor bird so. 
I gave the wool the nest to line^ 
But the nest wa?» ivow^ ol wvcw^^. 



>^ 
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6. " Cluck ! cluck ! " said the hen ; 
" Do not ask me again. 

Why, I have not a chick 
That would do such a trick. 

7. " We all gave her a feather, 

And she wove them together. 
Cluck ! cluck ! " said the hen ; 
"Do not ask me asrain.' 






8. " Chir-a-whir ! chir-a-whir ! 

We will make a great stir. 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry, * For shame ! ' " 

9. " I would not rob a bird," 

Said little Mary Green ; 
" I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean." 

10. A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed. 
Twas he who stole that pretty nest 
From the little yellow-breast ; 
And he felt so full of shame, 
He did not like to tell his name. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Make a list of the words in 2. Write the names of all the 
this lesson that have ea and ai in trades you know. Begin each 
them — as, mean^ laid. name with a capital letter. 

3. Copy the writing on page 68. 







WORD LESSON. 








{Spell or write.) 




bite 


1 Ave 


life \ mile l 


fire 


kite 


1 bive 


wife \ aimV^ \ 


. \ca^ 


White I 


drive 


knife \ w\m\^ 


\ ^*^YC^ 




PUSSY'S CLASS. 

Nea Word* in thia Leuon. 



answer 


dar^lings 


mo-ment 


rough 


sore 


at-ten'tion 


drink 


nos^ea 


rubbed 


tease 


boxed 


e-nough' 


pooh 


sharper 


tone 


claws 


footrstepa 


pshaw 


sniffed 


waitie.1 


crowds 


hidden 


purred 


sup-pose' 


weap'ons 



" Now, children," said puss, as she shook her head, 
" It is time your morning lessons were said." 
So her kittens drew near with footsteps slow, 
And sat down before her all in a row. 

" Attention, class ! " said the cat-mamma, 
" And tell me quick where your noses are." 
At this all the kittens sniffed the air, 
As though they had 'bean m a. ^Kti^Tv^.'MK. 
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3. '^Now what do you say when you want a 

drink ? " 
The kittens waited a moment to think, 
And then came the answer, clear and loud — 
You ought to have heard how those kittens 

meowed ! 

4. " Very well. 'Tis the same, with a sharper tone, 

When you want a fish or a bit of bone. 

Now what do you say when children are good?" 

And the kittens purred as soft as they could. 

5. " And what do you do when children are bad ? 

When they tease and pull?" Each kitty looked 
sad. 
" Pooh ! " said their mother, " that isn't enough ; 
You must use your claws when children are 
rough ! 

6. " And where are your claws ? Look,look,mydear — 

(As she took up a paw) — ^see! they're hidden 

here ! " 
Then all the kittens crowded about 
To see their sharp little claws brought out. 

7. They felt quite sure they never should need 
To use such weapons, — oh no, indeed ! 

But their wise mamma gave a pussy's "pshaw!" 
And boxed their ears with her softest paw. 

8. " Now, sptiss ! as hard as you can ! " she said ; 

But every kitten hung down its head. 
" Sptiss ! I say," cried the mother-cat ; 
But they said, " mamwa, we caiii do \.\v^\.'." 
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9. " Then go and play," said the fond mamma.— 
" What sweet little darlings kittens are ! 
Ah, well, I was once the same, I suppose ; " 
And she looked very wise, and rubbed her nose. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Make a list of the words in I 2. What words in this lesson 
this lesson that have ou and ow in rhyme with airy drinky tov€, body 
them — as, pour, dow. \ rough, need, suppose? 

3. Write the first rei'se of lesson. 



THE WISE OWL. 



Nav Words in this Lesson. 

cor-ner hoot mice owl sup'per 

day-light loud'ly mouse sil-ly wonkier 



Words for RevisaL 

should str 

means night sleep sun-shine without' 



know might should strange think 



1. " Dear me," said an old owl that sat in a 
dark comer, " how silly meit are ! Indeed, I 
think no one is wise but me. 

2. " They all go into the sunshine, and they 
do not seem to know that the sun shines only 
to put us all to sleep. 

3. " That is very strange ; for they hear me 
hoot at night, and they might know that I 
should not be out if night were not the best 
time for going out. 

4. '* There are no mice to\>^\Naj^\xv^^^^ 
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time. How can men do, I should like to know, 
without mice ? 

5. " I know where there is a fat old mouse. 
I ^hall eat him to-night. He cannot see me 
in the dark." 

G. " Oh, oh ! " said a fat mouse that was near ; 
" I wonder if the owl means to eat me ! I 
will go now, and take my supper before dark." 

7. So the old mouse took his supper by day- 
light, and the owl had no supper at all that 
night. 

8. What a wise bird the owl is ! But I 
think she should not talk so loudly. 

EXERCISES. 
Write the names of twelve things in a hoiuf. B(^n each naioa 



TOBD LESSON. 



Bne 


ride 


bind 


flght 


dine 


side 


Idnd 


light 


mine 


nice 


hide 


night 


thine 


mice 


pride 


might 



siffht 
bright 
mild 
child 



Copy the foUowii^ lines :- 



yi) me_ old/ onocMe 
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pa 




m 




"'^^f ; 


^^M 


^^ 



THE LITTLE FISHERMAN. 

Nem Wordi in Ihit LetioB. 

a-gainst' criea eaKly her^ringa o^pen-ings 

baa^ket cry-ing fish^r-man hooks oth^r 

catch doz^ float mack^r-el peo'ple 

caught drawn fresh mom'ing solee 

coast (lurking Jiad^ocks num-bera strike 

1. " Fresh fish ! fresh fish!" cries the little 
fi^erman; "who will huy my fresh mackerel?" 

2. What is your name, my boy 1 — My name 
m Joe ; people often call me Mackerel Joe. 

3. What have you in your basket to-day ? 
Some fine fresh mackerel. They were caught 
in the bay this morning. 

4. What other fis\i do ^ou e^iwJft- 



S5oa 
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THE LITTLE FISHERMAN. 



^ 



coast here? — We catch herrings, haddocks, 
soles, and a great many other kinds. 

5. Do you catch herrings with Hnes and 
hooks ? — No ; hen-ings are caught in nets. 
The herring-nets are let down into the sea, 
and they float about in the water. 

6. Do the herrings see the nets? — No; and 
as they swim along in great numbers, they 
strike against the nets and are caught in the 
openings. 

7. Do you fish for herrings during the day ? 
— No ; the nets are set at night and are drawn 
up in the early morning. 

8. Thank you, my little fisherman. I shall 
buy half a dozen of these mackerel. Will you 
leave them at my house. — Yes, lady ; I shall 
go with them at once. 

9. And off he set, crying as he went, 
" Mackerel ! fresh mackerel ! Who will buy 
my fresh mackerel ? " 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that end with y — as, 
^y, hay. 



2. Write the names of as many 
fiahea as you can remember. Be- 
gin each name with a capital. 



3. Copy the writing on page 79. 



WORD LESSON. 

{Spell or write.) 



rope 
hope 1 
drove 


sore 

more 

note 


UTove 1 


wrote 



woke 
spoke 
broke 
smoke 



pole 
mole 



bone 
tone 



UASTBR ROBIN S MORHINO CALL, 




MASTER ROBIN'S MORNING CALL. 



Jfetn W<rrd» in Ihit Leiion. 



bolder dressed hold-ing 

break-fast Efl-glish knot 

bullied fall-ing lit^tle 

cheer^fu! flown live^ly 

cruinbB trohea Lu^y 



mas^ter Bwal-lows 

red-breast sweet^ly 

rob^in thrush^fls 

scar'let verse 

si-lent wait^ing 



1. Here is a lively little fellow come to 
make his morning call. His name is Robin 
Redbreast. 

2. How early he wakes I His little friend 
Lucy is just up and dressed ; but Robin has 
been out among the snow and is waiting on the 
window-sill. 

3. Now the window \.a o^tv, axv\ "Vas^ "^ 
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holdinor out her hand to the httle bird. What 
does he say to her ? 

4. He seems to say that he cannot find any 
food ; and he begs for a few crumbs for his 
breakfast. 

5. Every day Master Robin grows a little 
bolder. After a while he will go into the 
house and pick up the crumbs from the floor, 
or take them from the hand of his little firiend. 

6. Master Robin does not mind the cold so 
much as many other birds do. When the 
streams are all frozen over, and the fields are 
buried deep in snow, the robin sings his song, 
and flies to and fro, in a merry, cheerful way. 

7. Here is a pretty verse about the English 
robin. Let me read it to you : — 

Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away ; 
But Robin 's here in coat of brown 
And scarlet breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear ; 
Robin sings so sw^eetly 
In the falling of the year. 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
the lesson that are the names of 



2. Write do\vn something about 
summer and something about 
icinter. 



3. Write the sentence beginning — " Eiery day M««lev BAjUn.- 



SCRIPT — WRITING LESSON. 



^^a^te9'' Me-l^oji 



<^ /latter- ^.oiw7z -doe^) 

M? ?7ZlCoAy Cl6> 77iay7l'll 



a/u{ t/ie f/'e/cL ewe 
Aanecl clee/i C'?i jnatr 
t/ie 7'a/'6n- M7i(j() Ai^ 
/w-iva, a/7id fii&) tv 



ancL frc 



THE LITTLE SAILOR. 





2fta Worib in thit Laton. 




A-merii-ca 


coffee 


grape 


neaZ-er 


Spain 


ber^ry 


COt^tOQ 


Greece 


or'an-gea 


stomi 


car^go 


cur^rants 


howl-ing 


racking 


su^gar 


car^goea 


dash-ing 


juice 


sailkr 


tim-ber 


Chi^na 


dried 


longest 


slaves 


voy^ag-es 



1. I am a sailor. I go to sea with my 
father in his good 
ship the Sea-G-iill. 

2. Is the Sea-Gull 
a large ship 1 — Yes, 
it is a very large 
ship. It would need 
to be so, for it often 
makes long voyages. 

3. What are the 
longest voyages you 
ever make 1 — We 
sometimes go to 
China, to bring home 
a cargo of tea. Some- 
times we go toAmeiica, to bring home cargoes 
of sugar and coffee. 

4. What kind of people work in the fields 
where the sugar-cane grows t. — -TVve^ ^te a.11 
i>Jack people. They once -were ^^es-, \sv3k\. 
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now they are free, and they work better than 
they ever did as slaves. 

5. Tell me some other places to which you 
go in your father's ship. — We sometimes go 
to one part of America for cotton, and to an- 
other part of America for timber. 

6. Do you ever go to places nearer home ? 
— Yes; at one time father used to sail to 
Greece, where he got figs and currants ; and 
to Spain, where he got cargoes of oranges. He 
has been all over the world, and he is trying 
to make me a good sailor Uke himself. 

7. Do you like a sailor's life ? — Oh yes ; I 
am used to it. I have no mother now at home, 
and no brothers and sisters, so father likes m^ 
to be with him. 

8. But it is often a rough, hard life, is it not? 
— ^Yes ; out on the deep sea, when the waves 
are dashing about the ship, and the wind is 
howling, I often wish that I were safe on shore. 

9. But a sailor's life is a pleasant one some- 
times ? — Oh yes ; when the storm is over it is 
a pleasant life to be racing over the sea in a 
good ship like father's. And I like to be with 
him, seeing the wonders of far-off lands. 

10. Please tell this little boy what tea, 
coffee, and sugar are. — Tea is the leaf of the 
tea-plant ; coffee is the berry of the coffee-tree ; 
sugSLT 18 the dried juice oi t\ie svsi^^x-c^'^ccvfe- 

(7J.V ^ 
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WINTRY STORMS. 



1 1 . Tell him what cotton is, and what figs 
and currants are. — Cotton is the down of the 
cotton-plant ; figs are the fruit of the fig-tree ; 
currants are a small kind of grape. 



EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson which have ee in them — 
as, need, deep. 



2. Write out all the names of 
places and things in this lesson. 
Begin each name with a capital. 



3. Wiite the sentence beginning — " Tea is the leaf." 



WINTRY STORMS. 



New Words in this Lesson. 
beau-ti-ful frost plain soft^ly 



be-neatli' 
cloud 
fanning 
fli^eth 



voio-es 

giv^th raise speak-ing welcome 

hail send-eth spread^th where-so-ev^r 

loud-ly shm'ing swift 



Mak^r snow 



va-ri-ous 



widely 
won^er-ful 



1. This is the way the snow comes down, 

Softly, softly falling. 
So God giveth the snow like wool. 
Fair and white and beautiful. 
This is the way the snow comes do^vn, 

Softly, softly falling. 

2. This is the way the hail comes down, 

Loudly, loudly falling. 
So it fliefch beneath t\\e cVom^, 
Swift and strong, and vji\d axvA.\oM<i, 
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This is the way the hail comes down, 
Loudly, loudly falling. 

3. This is the way the frost comes down, 

Widely, widely falling. 
So it spreadeth all through the night. 
Shining cold and pure and white. 
This is the way the frost comes down, 

Widely, widely falling. 

4. This is the way the rain comes down, 

Swiftly, swiftly falling. 
So God sendeth the welcome rain 
Over field and hill and plain. 
This is the way the rain comes down, 

Swiftly, swiftly falling. 

5. Wonderful, Lord, are all thy works, 

Wheresoever falling. 
All their various voices raise. 
Speaking forth their Maker s praise. 
Wonderful, Lord, are all thy works. 

Wheresoever falling. 



EXERCISES. 

1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that have ai in them — 
as, faiVf rain. 



2. Write out the names of parts 
of your body — as, Head, Hair. Be- 
gin each name with a capital. 



3. Copy the writing on page 84. 





WORD LESSON. 








{Sp^ or write.) 




coat 


load 


foal 


roar 


boast 


boat 


road 


coal 


soar 


toast 


throat 


toad 


shoal 


\ \i^^ 


\ ^<C^*^8^ 



'£l'rra 



r^/rice 






\Qincij 
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THE SICK LION. 

A FABLE. 



New Words in this Lessm. 

breaih foot-marks li^n teaches truth 

fiirble grieves prey there^fore weak 



Words for Revised, 
beasts friend seemed sor-ry thought 

earsi-lj loii-ger should strange to^ward 



1. An old lion was so weak that he could 
no longer hunt for his prey. He therefore lay 
in his den, and gave out that he was so ill he 
thought he should die. 

2. When he spoke, he did so in such a low, 
weak voice, that he seemed hardly able to 
draw breath. 

3. When the beasts heard of this they were 
very sorry. They looked on the lion as their 
king. One by one they went to see him. 

4. This was just what the Uon wanted, for 
he could easily kill them one at a time ; and he 
soon grew quite fat on his prey. 

5. At last a fox, who thought he knew 
what was going on, made up his mind to call 
on the old king and ask him how he did. 

6. " Ah ! my dear friend," said the lion, 
" how good of you to come and see me, B\ife 
do not, I heg, stand so fax oS. ^orov^ ^^^^ 
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my friend, and speak a word of hope to your 
poor king, who has but a short time to live." 

7. '* Ah ! " said the fox, " I fear I must not 
stay, though it grieves me to say so ; for to 
tell you the truth, the foot-marks I see all 
point toward your den, and I think it strange 
that none of them point away from it." 

8. This fable teaches us that we should see 
our way out before we dare to go in. 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that have ea in them— 
as, weakf breath. 



2. Write the names of all the 
vrild beasts that you have heard of. 
Begin each name with a capital. 



3. Write the last sentence in the lesson. 



THE VOYAGE IN THE ARM-CHAIR. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

be-low' fireside o-ver-board quar-ter star-tied 

cap-tain jumped pa-pa' side^board steers' man 

drowned landed pas'sen-ger snug twice 

en-gines min-utes played so^fa whale 



1. Papa, dear papa ! we Ve had such a fine game ! 

We played at a sail on the sea : 
The old ami-chair made such a beautiful ship, 
And it sailed, oh as nice as could be ! 

2. We made Mary the captain ; and Bob was the boy 

Who cried " Ease her l" " Back her!" and " Slow!" 
And Jim was the steersman wVo ^\a.\A^ %X> \kv^ 
And I watched the engines \)e\ovj. XnnW'^*, 
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3. We had for a passenger Polly the cat ; 

And as she could not pay, she went free. 
From the fireside we sailed at a quarter past two, 
And we got to the sideboard at three. 

4. But oh, only think, dear papa ! — when half-way, 

Puss overboard jumped to the floor ! 
And though we called, " Polly, come back ; you '11 
be drowned !" 
She ran off right out at the door ! 

5. But, papa, dear papa ! listen one moment more, 

Till I tell you the end of our sail : — 
We started again at five minutes past three. 
And at four o'clock saw such a whale ! 

6. The whale was the sofa, and it, dear papa. 

Is at least twice as large as our ship ! 
The captain called out, " Turn the ship round about! 
Oh I wish I had not come this trip !" 

7. And we all cried, " yes, let us get away home. 

And hide in some corner quite snug;'* 
So we sailed for the fireside as quick as we could. 
And we landed all safe on the rug ! 

EXERCISES. 

1. Make a list of the words in 2. What words in this lessoB{ 
this lesson that end with d or ed— rhyme with dow^ free^ below, skip, 
as, played, could. snug ? 

3. Write the^r«^ verse of lesson. 



WORD LESSON. 

{8j>eU or vrite ) 



grief 
brief 
tbief 



field 

yield 

shield 



tried 
dried . 
MeflL \ 



pies 


piece 


die.«i 




^\^^ 



THE LITTLE UINBB. 



car'ried don-keya 

com-pan-iona empity 
crea^tures e'-vil 



THE LITTLE MINER. 

JTeui Wonb in thit Leuon, 
dan-ger-ou3 liun^reds 



pulled 

killed mln^r shaft 

lid^n mis^Mef smaller 

lights pas-sa-ges steam 



gnn-pow-der liv-ing pick^x-ea trucks 

I work deep down in 
tbe dark mine, hun- 
dreds of feet below 
where we now stand. 

2. What kind of 
mine is it 1 — It is a 
coal mine. 

3. Tell me how you 
get the coal out. — 
We use pick-axes and 
strong iron bars to 
break the coal from 
the sides of the mine. 

4. We. get it out 
often in large pieces ; 
and these with the 
smaller pieces are put 
into boxes. The 
boxes are carried on 
Wl^Xe VtyLtk% to the 




shaft or mouth of the mine. 
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5. The boxes are then pulled to the top by 
a rope, which is worked by a steam-engine. 
As the boxes filled with coal are pulled up, 
others that are empty are let down. All 
day long, up and down go the boxes, till the 
day's work is over. 

6. How do you see to work, down in the 
dark mine ? — We use a little lamp. But it is 
sometimes dangerous to be in a mine with a 
lighted lamp. 

7. Why is it dangerous ? — Because a kind 
of gas sometimes comes from the coal, and 
if a light be near, the gas takes fire like gun- 
powder. In this way numbers of poor miners 
are sometimes buried under masses of earth 
and coal which fall on them. Sometimes they 
are killed. 

8. I thought your lamps were so made that 
the gas could not reach the flame ? — So they 
are ; but sometimes a miner opens his lamp, 
and then in a moment the mischief is done. 
Perhaps he himself is killed and all his 
companions too, so that there is no one left to 
tell how the evil was done. 

9. Is it true that you have horses and 
donkeys down in the mines ? — Yes ; we need 
them to drag the heavy trucks laden with coal 
along" the passages of tTae mvrife. 

10. How do they like Wvm^ ^cwx^ '^^'^^^ " 
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WUO WILL BELL THE CAT ? 



It is a sad life, but they get used to it, and do 
not seem to mind it. The poor creatures arc 
well fed, but they never see the light of day 
and the green fields. 

1 1 . Thank you, little miner. When we sit 
at our cheerful firesides we should think more 
of the hard work and the danger in the life of a 



mmer. 



EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 1 2. Write all the names of tkiwjs 
this lesson that end in es — as, in this lesson. B^n er.ch name 
pieces, boxes. I with a ca])ital letter. 

3. Write the sentence beginning — " When ve sit/* 



WHO WILL BELL THE CAT? 

A FABLE. 



com-ing 



a-rose 

clapped crept 



I7ew Words in this Lesion. 

meet^ing ques-tion young 
plain re-la-tions ycur-self 





Words for Hevual. 






an-otli^r 


dance heard 


mouse 


si-lent 


be-gan' 


found Lim-self 


nev^r 


thought 


could 


friends mice 


round 


wished 



1. Once on a time some mice were in such 
fear of a cat, that they held a meeting to form 
a plan to get rid of her. 

2. Three or four plans were thought of, but 
jjone of them would do. 

3. At last a very young mow^^ ^o\) \5l^ ^w$i. 
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held out one of his paws, to show that he 
wished to speak. 

4. When all were silent, he said : " My 
friends, it is quite plain that we cannot get rid 
of the cat ; but we can find out when she is 
coming." 

5. " How?" cried the mice ; for all that they 
wanted was time to get out of the cat's way. 

6. "We have only to tie a bell round her neck, 
and we shall hear it ring when she comes near." 

7. The mice were so glad to hear of this 
plan, that they clapped their paws and began 
to dance about with joy. 

8. Then a very old mouse arose, and as soon 
as he could make himself heard, he said: " The 
plan is a very good one ; but let me ask one 
question : Who will tie the bell round the cat's 
neck ? " 

9. The dance came to an end at once, and the 
mice stood still, with their paws in the air. A 
look of fear was on each face, and one by 
one they crept to their holes. Not one of them 
could be found to bell the cat. 

10. Never ask another to do what you dare 
not do yourself. 

EXERCISES. 



1. Make a list of the words in 
this lesson that have ou in them — 
safauTf ihouLght. 



2. Write the immea of all the 
persona in your family. Begin 
, each n^ni'^ mt\\ ^ <sa.^>feal\si^^Kt. 



3. Write the ?a«t seatcncc ol Vhx^Vssfira.. 
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THE LITTLE BIRD'S MORNING RAMBLE. 



New Words in this Lesson, 



ar-row 

bathe 

crush 

dartred 

de-clare' 

din-ner 



dipped 
drop^ping 
her-self 
hopped 

light^ly 

llk-ing 



mer-ri-ly 

min-nows 

padding 

par-ty 

perch^ing 

play-ful 



plunged 

pret^ti-est 

queer 

rolled 

spat^ter 

sweetest 



swiftr-ly 

tad-poles 

taste 

tell-ing 

waging 

worms 



1. Once there was a little bird that lived 
with his mate in an old apple tree — 

And the little bird hopped on both of his legs, 
And looked up with one of his eyes ; 

And he said, " I will fly away to the fields, 
While the sun shines so bright in the skies." 

2. So, telling his mate to keep the eggs warm, 
he bade her good morning — 

And rolled up his feet in his feathers so neat. 
And spread out his wings very wide ; 

So merrily now he soars up from the bough. 
Till he comes to a little brook's side. 

3. Stepping lightly with his little feet, so as 
not to crush the flowers, he went and dipped 
his bill into the water and drank — 

And he said, '* How good it does taste, I declare ! 
J will come and drink here every day ; 
And my lady shall come — ^yes, xivj \«u^^ ^o l^eix — 
I'or I gladly will show her tW ^a^T 
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4. And the bird hopped along to a place 
Avhere he saw — 

A frog like an arrow dart swiftly along, 

Another went by, then another ; 
And their children, the tadpoles, came wagging 
their tails, 

And each one looked just like his brother. 

5. " What queer things," said he, ** paddling 
themselves along with their tails ! " And 
while he was watching them, up came — 

A party of minnows, some large and some small, 
And they looked very playful and shy. 

The bird said, " Good morning ! " They darted away. 
And never looked up in his eye. 

6. " Shy little fellows these," said he. " Just 
as if I should want to harm them ! I mean 
to go and bathe in a part of the brook where 
it is not so deep." So he hopped on till he 
came to a place where the water was very 
low, and in he plunged — 

Said the bird, " What good fun to bathe here in 
the sun. 
And to spatter the water so high ! 
My mate shall come down here and wash herself 
too, 
Ere the sun has gone down in the sky." 

7. Then he came out and ^\v^q^^^^^^^ 
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from his wings, and going on he soon came to 
a field where there was a man ploughing — 

And said, " Oh, he's ploughing up worms all for me! 

I think he's a very kind man ; 
1 will pick up my dinner, then sing in his ear 

The prettiest song that I can." 

8. And the little bird picked up one or two 
worms, and then, perching himself on a tree 
near, he sang one of his sweetest songs. 

" He could not help liking that song, I am sure !" 
To himself then the little bird said ; 
And he picked up a worm to bear home to his mate. 
And swift o'er the tree-tops he sped. 

9. And soon he was back by the side of his 
mate; and, dropping the food into her mouthy 
he told her that he would keep the eggs warm 
while she went to the brook to drink and to 
bathe. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Make a list of the wordn in ! 2. Pick out of this lesson twelve 
tliiH lesBon which have oo and ou immes of thintjit. Begin each name 
in them — as, goody about. | with a cai>ital letter. 

3. Copy the writing on page D5. 





WORD LESSON. 










(Hpell or write ) 






hold 


dock 


drop 




lost 




flog 


bold 


block 


shop 




cost 




clog 


sold 


flock 


stop 




loss 




frog 


fond / 


long 


port \ 


\.o^^ \ 


T£L<C^\3l 


^ pond 1 


strong 


sport 


\ 


CTO«« 


\ 


^<C^>8fiL 
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THE LITTLE PRINTER. 





ma WonU >'n thit Lemn. 




aible 


itself' 


need^ 




Betiting 


al^pWbet 


let^ter 


pag^ 


print 


spoil 


filled 


ma-chine' 


paV 


printer 


Btamped 


fixed 


laas^ter 


plac^ 


read-y 


types 


frame 


met^ 


press^ 


roll^er 


wrong 



1. I am a printer. — What are you doing \ — 
I am setting up types. 

2. What are types?— Types are small bits 
of metal, each with a letter of the alphabet 
on it. 

<X For what are all these \io-s.ea^. — ^Tkey are 
^r holding the types. One \)OX Ka ?^e^ ^'\fiB. 
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letter A, another with letter B, another with 
letter C, and so on. Each letter of the alpha- 
bet has a box to itself. When I wish to make 
a word, I pick each letter out of its own box. 

4. Let this httle boy see you make a word. 
His name is Ned. Show him the letters of 
his own name. — Here they are : this is N, 
this is E, and this is D ; and when I put them 
together they make NED. 

5. Then printers must be able to spell well ? 
— Yes, they must ; else they might put letters 
in wrong places, and spoil their work. 

6. What do you do next ? — After one word 
is made I make another, then another, till I 
have a full line. 

7. Let me see you make a full line. — Here 
is one : 

NED HAS A BIG DOG. 

8. What do you do next ? — I make another 
line, then another, and another, till I have a 
full page. A great many pages are needed to 
make a book, and it takes a long time to set 
up all the types. 

9. And do you print the book ? — No; when 
the pages are all ready they are fixed in an 
iron frame, and the pressman comes and takes, 
them away. 

10. And what does lie do V\\\i >i\^fc\sv^---^'^ 

(T4rj ^ 
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inks them over with a roller : the roller ia 
covered with thick black ink. He then puts 
a sheet of paper on the types, and with a 
strong iron machine called a press he presses 
the paper down on the types. 

11. When the paper is lifted up, all the 
letters and words are seen stamped in black 
on the snow-white page, just as you see them 
in the books you read. 

12. Thank you, Master Printer. I think I 
must buy some types for my little boy to print 
his name with. His name is NED HILL, 

BXBBCISBS. 

1. Write aU the worda in this I 2. Write the names of things in 
lesson that are spelled with douMe a draptr't shop. B^in each nama 
letters— aa, lelling, JUled. \ with a capital letter. 



WORD LESSON. 



boot 
root 
hoof 
roof 



hoop 


soon 


good 


loop 


noon 


hood 


poor 


moon 


wood 


moor 


spoon 


stood 



book 
took 
look 
cook 
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WHEN I AM A MAN. 



bench 

chim-neys 

hon-est 



an-vil 
bar-rels 
black-smith 
builder 



New Words in this Lesson, 

li-bra-ry read-ing smooth-ly 
plane schol'ars spoons 

rake sheaves stack 



Words for Bevisal. 

chum ham'mer printer 

cob^bler join'er sup-pose' 

cooper per-haps' taught 

farm^er pic^tures teacher 



stitches 

sto^ries 

what-ev-er 



tight^ly 
trowel 
use^ful 
windows 



Boys often talk about what they will be when they become men. In 
this piece each boy chooses a trade or a calling, and says what he will 
do in it when he is a man. 

THE FARMER. 

When I am a man, a man, 
I will be a farmer, if I can, — and I can ! 
I will plough the ground, the seed I will sow ; 
I will reap the grain, the grass I will mow ; 
I will bind the sheaves, I will rake the hay, 
And throw it up on the stack away, 
When I am a man ! 



THE JOINER. 

When I am a man, a man, 

I will be a joiner, if I can, — and I can ! 

I will plane like this, I will hammer so. 

And this is the way the saw shall go ; 

I will make pretty houses with smoothly cut 

floors. 
And tightly shall fit all ttie Vm^LO^^ ^^^ ^^^-^'^^ 
When I am a •maul 
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THE BLACKSMITH. 

When I am a man, a man, 
I will be a blacksmith, if I can, — and I can ! 
Clink ! clink ! clink ! shall my anvil ring ; 
And this is the way my hammer shall swing ; 
I will shoe your horse, sir, neat and tight, 
I will trot down the road to see if it's right, 
When I am a man ! 

THE BUILDER. 

When I am a man, a man, 
I will be a builder, if I can, — and I can ! 
I'll lay a brick this way, and lay one that, 
Then take my trowel and make them flat ; 
I will build large houses, and chimneys tall, 
And around the garden a strong brick wall, 
When I am a man. 

THE COBBLER. 

When I am a man, a man, 
I ivill be a cobbler, if I can, — and I can ! 
I will sit on a bench, with last held so ! 
And in and out my thread shall go ; 
I will sew so strong that my work shall wear, 
Till nothing is left but my stitches there ! 
When I am a man. 

THE COOPER. 

When I am a man, a man, 
/ tmll he a cooper, if I can, — and I can ! 
/ will make barrels, twba, aiid ^paXXsj, 
And hoop them tight witWoxxt axi^ Tk^A^\ 
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I will make nice churns and spoons of wood. 
And hoops for boys and girls who are good, 
When I am a man. 

THE PRINTER. 

When I am a man, a man, 
I will be a printer, if I can, — and I can ! 
I will make nice books, and perhaps you will see 
Some of my work in your library. 
I shall have the first reading ! Oh, what fun. 
To read all the stories before they are done ! 
When I am a man. 

THE TEACHER. 

When I am a man, a man, 

I will be a teacher, if I can, — and I can ! 

I will play with my scholars, and stories tell ; 

I will show them pictures, and — well — ah, well. 

They shall have some lessons, — I suppose they 

ought, — 
For boys and girls must all be taught. 
When I am a man. 

ALL. 

When we are men, are men. 
We hope to do great things, — and then. 
Whatever we do, one thing we say. 
We will do our work in the very best way ; 
And you will say, if you know us then, 
That we are honest and useful men, 
When we are men. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Write down the names of the \ 2. Pick out of the lesson two 
tradesmen spoken of in this lesson. I words oi oax^ o\ "Owb \s3ikss"«vss% 
After each aay what the tradesman \ kmdft *. -wot^ cJOT*»M3M!k%w*.^^^^***"• 
does. \ll, gh, iTvg,tK 

3. Write the ltt«t rcrac ol tYv€i\^«oiv- 
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A BOY'S SPEECH. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

an-i-mal cru-el-ty heartAless nobble steep 

care-less driv-er help-less ser-vant strive 

chilled e-nough' kind-ness serve trem-bled 

con-duct faith-ful mer^i-ful served un-cov^red 

cru-el forth mer^y shiv^r-ing whipped 



1. I am only a little boy, yet I should like 
to say something about kindness to horses. 

2. The horse is a noble animal. See how 
he will tug and strive to drag a heavy load ! 
See how he will put forth all his strength to 
go fast, to please his driver ! 

3. The other day I saw a man whip a horse 
till the poor thing trembled all over. 

4. The horse was trying to draw a cart- 
load of bricks up a steep hill. He did not go 
fast enough, and his cruel driver whipped him 
without mercy. 

5. I thought that if that man had been him- 
self whipped for his heartless conduct, it would 
have served him right. 

6. One cold day in winter I saw a horse 
standing shivering in the street. He had 
been driven till he was too warm. Then his 
careless driver had left him standing uncovered, 

in the cold, till the poor \ioT^e nn^*^ ^\i\lled 
through and through. 
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7. God has given us the horse to serve us ; 
£ nd what a faithful servant he is ! How kind 
we should be to him ! 

8. We may hurt him — we may kill him, if 
we please ; but let us not think that cruelty 
to helpless creatures is a small sin in the eyes 
of the all-merciful Father. 

9. Show me a boy who is cruel to horses, 
and I will show you a boy who will grow up 
to be a bad man. The true gentleman is 
always kind to his horse. *' The merciful 
man is merciful to his beast." 



EXERCISES. 

1. Write the last sentence of 
the lesson twice over. It begins 
with, " The merciful man.'' 



2. Write the names of the 
months. Begin each name with 
a capital letter. 



WORD LESSON. 

{8peU or wHte.) 



could 

would 

should 



fount 
count 
mount 



hour 
sour 
flour 



shout 
spout 
trout 



round 
found 
bound 



GIVE THE LITTLE BOYS A CHANCE. 



ad-vance' 
a-head^ 



New Words in this Lesson. 

brave fear-less pow^r 

dianoe glance slight 



spread 
stout 



1. Here we are ! don't leave us out, 
Just because we're little VyQ^^\ 
Though we're not so \>o\Sl «^^ ^tfsv5^> 
In the world we xii«[k.e «* tvchafc. 
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You're a year or two ahead, 
But we step by step advance ; 

All the world's before you spread — 
Give the little boys a chance. 

2. Never slight us in our play — 

Tou were once as small as we ; 
We'll be big, like you, some day — 

Then perhaps our power you'll see. 
We will meet you, when we've grown. 

With a brave and fearless glance ; 
Don't think all the world's your own — 

Give the little boys a chance. 

S. Little hands will soon be strong 

For the work that they must do ; 
Little lips will sing their song 

When these early days are through. 
Therefore, if to-day we're small. 

We shall step by step advance ; 
There is room enough for all — 

Give the little boys a chance. 

BXBKOIBES. 

1. Write the name of the day, j 2. Which words in this leraon 
the month, nnd the year in which rhyme mth out, ahead, ptajr^fffaneCj 
you finish this book. | strong, all I 

3. Copy the following lines ; — 
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LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD. 

I. 

New Words in this Lesson, 

case does liked sweetrest vel-vet 

dar-ling grand-moth-er path things vil-lage 

dear-ly hood rld-ing trot^ted work-men 



1. Far away, near a pretty village, there once 
lived a little girl. She was one of the sweetest 
children you ever saw. 

2. Her mother loved her dearly. And her 
grandmother was so very fond of her that she had 
given her darling a little hood of red velvet; in 
which she looked so pretty that her friends called 
her Little Red Riding-Hood. 

3. One day her mother said to Red Riding-Hood, 
"I hear that your poor grandmother is not very 
well ; so I want you to take her this cake and a 
pot of butter." 

4. Little Red Riding-Hood put the things into a 
basket, and off she set. The house in which her 
grandmother lived was on the other side of a wood. 

5. On ran Little Red Riding-Hood ; but, just as 
she came to the wood, she met «u ^^^-aX^ x\^^ -^^^\ 
The wolf would have liked to e«ut \v^x ^^^^ '^'^'^ "^^ 
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there ; but some workmen near by would soon have 
killed him in turn. 

C. So the wolf trotted up to the little girl, and 
said, as softly as he could, " Good-morning, Little 
Red Riding-Hood." 

" Good-morning, Master Wolf," said she. 

7. " And where may you be going so early ? " 
he asked. 

" Oh, I'm going to grandmother's," she said. 

8. " Indeed ! And what have you got in the 
basket, my pretty maid ? " asked the wolf, as he 
sniffed and sniffed at the lid. 

" Oh," said she, " only a cake and a pot of butter; 
for my grandmother is sick, you know." 

9. " Dear me ! " cried the wolf. " And where 
does she live, pray ? " 

" Down by the mill, through the wood," said she. 

10. "Well, if that's the case," said the wolf, "I 
don't mind going and seeing her too. I shall go 
by the road, now ; you take the path through the 
wood ; and let us see who will be there first." 





II. 






New Words in this Lesson. 




ber-ries 
buzzed 


lion-ey pluck-ing thump 
hummed si|)j)ed toddled 


wasp 
wom-an 


cur-tains 


mos-sy strung tweet 


wren 



1. Away went the wolf as fast as he could, and 
soon he stood at grandmother's door. 

Tlnunp, ihump went the wolf at the door. 
2. '' Who's there ? " cried oul gx:axvOl\\\o^Ctv^t. 
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Then the wolf said, in a small, child-like voice, 
" It's only Little Red Riding-Hood; and I've brought 
you a cake and a pot of butter from mother." 

3. So grandmother, who was in bed, cried out, 
"Pull the string, my dear, and it will lift the 
latch." 

4. This the great ugly wolf did, and in he went. 
As soon as he was in, he fell on the poor old 
woman, and ate her up. Next, he shut the door, 
put on grandmother's night -cap and night-gown, 
and got into the bed. Then he drew the curtains 
quite close, and hid his head on the pillow, waiting 
for Little Red Riding- Hood. 

5. All this while she toddled on through the 
wood, here plucking a wild flower, there picking 
some nice berries for her grandmother. Then 
down she sat on a mossy bank, to sort her flowers. 

6. In a little while a wasp came up to her. 
He buzzed about, and at last dropped on Red 
Riding-Hood's flowers. 

7. " Sip away, my pbor little wasp, and take as 
much honey as you like," said Little Red Riding- 
Hood. The wasp hummed his thanks, as he flew 
from flower to flower ; and when he had sipped 
enough, away he flew. 

8. Soon a little wren hopped up, and he began 
to peck with his little bill at a berry. " Peck away, 
my little wren, as much as you like ; only leave 
enough for grandmother," said Riding-Hood. 

9. " Tweet, tweet," said the little wren, for " TVss^s.^ 
you." So he ate his fill, and a^sj^ \ifc ^^'^ « 
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IIL 

New Words in this Lesson, 

cresses game heap mis-take^ sting 

doub-le good-y hunts-man nodded teeth 

er^r-y-where grandchild mild-ly sneezed trade 

1. Now Little Red Riding-Hood thought it was 
time for her to get on her way; so she picked 
up her basket and set off. By the side of a brook 
she saw an old woman, bent almost double. 

2. " What are you looking for, Goody ? " said 
the little girl. 

" For water-cresses, my pretty chick," said she ; 
" and a poor trade it is, let me tell you." 

3. Little Red Riding-Hood gave Goody a bit of 
cake, saying, " Sit down. Goody, and I will pick the 
cresses for you." So the old woman sat down and ate 
the cake, while Riding-Hood got a heap of cresses. 

4. " There's a dear ! " said Goody. " Now, if you 
meet the Green Huntsman on your way, tell him 
there's game in the wind." 

5. Little Red Riding -Hood looked everywhere 
for the Green Huntsman, but she could not see him. 
At last, just as she was passing a pool, she met 
him. He was all green from top to toe, so that 
she could not mistake him. 

6. " Good-morning, Master Huntsman," said Little 
Red Riding-Hood. " The old water-cress woman 
bade me tell you that there's game in the wind." 

7. The Green Huntsman nodded, but said noth- 
ing. He strung his bow and fitted an arrow, while 

IdWe Red Riding -Hood toddled away, trying to 
ibink what it could all mean. 
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8. In a short time she got to her grandmother's 
house, and she tapped at the door. 

" Who's there ? " cried the wolf from within, in a 
queer, gruff sort of voice. 

" It's only your grandchild, Red Riding-Hood ; 
and I've brought you a nice cake and a pot of fresh 
butter from mother." 

9. Then said the wolf more mildly, "PuU the 
string, my dear, and it will lift the latch." So she 
did as she was bid, and in she went. 

10. Now the wolf hid his head under the bed- 
clothes, and said, " Put the cake and pot of butter 
on the shelf, my pet, and then help me to get up." 

11. Well, Little Red Riding -Hood did so; but 
when she drew back the curtains, she could not 
make out how her grandmother had become so ugly. 

1 2. So she said : ** Dear me, grandmother, what 
long arms you've got ! " 

" The better to hug you, my dear." 

13. " And what great eyes you've got ! " 
" The better to see you, my child." 

14. " And what big teeth you've got ! " 

" The better to eat you up," said the wolf, as he 
got ready to make a spring on her. 

15. Just then, the wasp, which had come into 
the house along with Riding-Hood, stung the wolf 
on the nose, so that he sneezed and sneezed again. 
And the little wren, that was sitting on the 
window-sill, said, " Tweet, tweet." 

16. And the Green Huntsman, who was outavda.^ 
hearing the wren, let fly Y\\a axro^ \ ^tA '^ ^x\^^«- 
the wolf, and killed him on t\v^ s^cA>. 
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THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS. 



I. 





New Words in this Lesson, 




a-go' 


coun-try 


laughed 


second 


soup 


bears 


find^ing 


lone^ly 


shag^ 


ta^ble 


brown 


folk 


peeped 


shin-y 


third 


Bru'in 


fun-ny 


pep^per 


Sil-ver-locks 


throat 


burned 


hun-gry 


rude 


sly^ly 


wooden 



1. A very long time ago, there was a rude little 
girl who lived in a far-off country; and the village 
people called her Silverlocks, because her hair was 
so light and shiny. She was so full of tricks, that 
her parents could never keep her quiet at home. 

2. One day when she had been told not to go out, 
she ran off into a wood, to chase the bees and to 
pull wild roses ; and she ran about from place to 
place, until at last she came to a lonely spot, where 
she saw a pretty-looking small house. 

3. Finding the door a little way open, she peeped 
in, but could see no one ; and slyly she laughed to 
think what fine fun she would have before the good 
folk came back : so she made up her mind to go 
boldly into the house. 

4. Now it chanced that a family of three Bears 
lived in this house. The first was the great papa, 
called Rough Bruin, from his thick, shaggy coat; 
the second was a smaller bear, called Mrs. Bruin; 
the third was a little funny bTovcxv bear, their own 

^ dear pet, called Tiny. The \\o\\ae \^8^ em^\»^ Vs\^\^ 
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little Silverlocks found it out, because the bears 
had all gone out for a morning walk. 

5. In the bears' house there were onty a parlour 
and a bedroom ; and when Silverlocks threw open 
the door and went in, she saw three jars of soup 
standing on the table, ready for the three bears. 

6. There was a big black jar quite full of soup 
for Rough Bruin, a smaller white jar of soup for Mrs. 
Bruin, and a little blue jar for Tiny; and beside each 
jar there was a deep wooden spoon. The little girl 
was now hungry, and she felt quite glad when she 
saw the soup-jars on the table. 

7. After looking outside to see that no one was 
coming, she began first* to taste the soup in Rough 
Bruin's great jar; but it was so very hot with pepper 
that it burned her mouth and throat. Then she 
tried Mrs. Bruin's jar; but the soup was too salt, 
and she did not like it at all. Then she tried 
Tiny's soup; and she found that it was just to her 
taste. 



II. 

New Wards in this Lesson, 

be'ing dreamed laugh-ing seat stairs 

belonged' en-joy' oak size Ti'ny 

break-ing knees pil'low sleep-y tum-bled 

chairs largest rush spoon'ful up-on' 



1. Before Silverlocks sat down to eat the soup, 
she looked for a seat. She saw that there were tbx^^ 
chairs in the room : one, a very \«bT^<i ci^^s. ^"Kct^^^^ 
the great bears seat ; aiiothet, oi ^ %\x\si^^"^ 't;'\!Lfe.^"^ 
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a soft cushion, was Mrs. Bruin's chair ; and a little 
chair with a rush bottom belonged to the little 
bear. 

2. All these chairs Silverlocks tried in turn. She 
could not sit in the very large chair, it was so hard; 
she did not like the smaller chair, it was too soft ; 
but the little chair with the rush bottom she found 
to be very nice. So she sat down in it with the jar 
upon her knees, and began to enjoy herself. 

3. Just as Silverlocks had taken the last spoonful 
of soup, and had got up on the chair to put back 
the jar upon the table, the bottom of the chair fell 
out, and she tumbled on the floor. 

4. Silverlocks then began to wonder where the 
stairs could lead to ; so up she went into the bed- 
room, and there she saw three beds side by side. 
Now one of these was a large bed for the big bear, 
there was also a smaller bed for Mrs. Bruin, and a 
nice little bed for Master Tiny. 

5. Being sleepy, she thought she would lie down 
and have a nap. Having taken off her shoes, she 
first jumped on to the largest bed; but it was made 
so high at the top that she could not lie on it. She 
then tried the next bed, but it was too high at 
the foot. But she found the little bear's bed to be 
just right, so she got snugly into it. 

6. She laid her cheek gently on the soft pillow, 
fell fast asleep, and dreamed about the same thing 
over and over again, often laughing in her sleep, 
too, because the dream was all about her breaking 

e little chair. 
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III. 








New Words in this Lesson. 




a-fraid' 


fright 


grunt^ing 


sash 


starring 


a-lone' 


fun-ny 


hu-mour 


snuff-ing 


star^tled 


an-gry 


grief 


med-dled 


sobbed 


thunder 


ei-ther 


gruff-ly 


mounted 


squeaked 


up-stairs' 


for-got' 


grum-bled 


roused 


stand'ing 


wicked 



1. While she was dreaming away, the bears came 
home very tired and hungry, and went to look after 
their soup. The big bear cried out, in a loud, angry 
voice : 

" WHO HAS MEDDLED WITH MY SOUP ? " 

2. Mrs. Bruin next said, in a loud voice too, but 
not so gruffly as Rough Bruin : 

" Who has meddled with my soup ? " 

3. But when the little bear saw his jar standing 
empty on the table, he bit his paws for grief, 
and asked over and over again : 

" Who has meddled with Tuy soup ? " 

4. Soon afterwards the big bear, with a voice 
like thunder, said : 

" WHO HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR, 
AND PUT IT OUT OF ITS PLACE?" 

5. And Mrs. Bruin grumbled out : 

" Who has been sitting in my chair, and put 
IT out of its place ? " 

6. But poor Tiny was more angry than either of 
them, and sadly sobbed as he cried : 

" Who has been sitting in my little chair — and 
broken it ? " 

7. They now looked about \j^o^-%\»"«ca^> \ft5^^ssv% 
sure that there was some one m Vltve VoxvsfcN ^^^^ 

(r45) . "^ 
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then up-stairs they all went, snuffing and grunting 
in a very bad humour. 

8. Said the great bear in a fury : 

" SOME ONE HAS BEEN ON MY BED, AND 
RUMPLED IT!" 

9. Then said Mrs. Bruin : 

" Some one has been on my bed, and RUMPLia> 
it!" 

10. Tiny next mounted a stool, and jumped on to 
the foot of his own small bed. In a moment he 
squeaked out : 

"Some one has been on my bed — and here she is! 
oh, here she is ! " And he opened his mouth, and 
looked as fierce and as wicked as could be. 

1 1. The little girl, roused from her sleep by Tiny's 
cry, was startled enough to find herself nose to nose 
with the angry little bear, but she was still more 
afraid when she saw the two great bears. 

12. Now, the great bear had, very well for her, 
opened the window. So she quickly got off the 
bed, ran across the room, took one jump through the 
open sash, and dropped upon the grass below. 

13. She rolled over and over on coming to the 
ground ; but up again she soon got, for, on looking 
at the open window, she saw the three bears staring 
wildly at her, and making a great noise. 

14. The little busy-body safely reached home, 
but she never forgot the fright which the sight of 
the three bears had given her. And she took good 
care ever after that to keep away from places where 

sJie had no right to go, an.d to let things alone that 
did not belong to her. 
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I. 
New Words in this Lesson. 




bless'ing 


gen-tly 


names 


pressed 


riches 


died 


grieved 


ne-glect' 


re-ceive' 


whose 


dy-ing 


kissed 


pa-rents 


re-pay' 


Willie 



1. A long time ago there lived two little children, 
whose names were Willie and Jane. Their parents 
were kind to them, and loved them dearly. 

2. When Willie was only six and Jane four years 
old, their mother was taken ill ; and two days after- 
wards their father became ill also. The doctors 
said that there was no hope for them. 

3. The parents were much grieved to leave behind 
them their two little children. At last, one evening 
the children were called to their parents' bedside, to 
hear their last words, and to receive their parting 
blessing. 

4. Their uncle was there too. Their father left 
all his riches to the children ; but if they died 
first, their uncle was then to have all. The good 
mother kissed her little ones, then took them by 
the hand, and said to her brother : 

5. " Brother, take these dear little children. Be 
good to my poor boy Willie, and to my darling 
Jane. They have no friends now but you. I 
leave them to God and to you. If you are kind to 
them, God will repay you *, but \i ^o>\Tifc"^^^*^^^:^sv, 
God will not fail to mark youi xv^^ecJ^V 
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6. The uncle said: " My dear sister, I will take care 
of them as long as I live, and they shall be to me 
like my own children." 

7. The parents kissed their dear children again ; 
and, as they pressed their cold lips to the warm 
rosy lips of their little ones, they said gently: " God 
bless our little Willie — God bless our darling Jane;" 
and soon afterwards God took the parents to himself. 







II. 








New Words in this Lesson, 




a-greed' 


deed 


grave 


meant 


shone 


aunt 


drive 


harm 


or-phans 


sword 


bod-ies 


drove 


in-side 


prat'tle 


think-ing 


clung 


ev^r-y-thing 


know-ing 


rested 


town 


coacli 


fur-tlier 


lie 


Ro-land 


wife 


cow-ard 


gai-ly 


London 


seize 


Wal^ter 



1. As soon as the bodies of their dear parents 
were laid in the grave, their uncle took the children 
to his own home. For a while he was very kind 
to them, and did everything he could to please them. 

2. But he was a wicked man, and soon forgot 
all that he had said to his dying sister ; for he 
thought how all their riches might be his, if the 
poor little ones were only dead. 

3. He soon found out two bad men, who would 
do anything for money ; and he agreed with them 
to take the little orphans away into a lonely wood, 
and there to kill them. 

4. So this wicked uncle went home and told a lie 
fo his wife, who loved the \iU\e owe^. 1^^ ^\\ H2wKk» 
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a friend in London, whose own children were dead, 
wanted to take Willie and Jane to live with him, 
as he was so lonely. His wife, not knowing that 
this was a lie, agreed to let the children go, as she 
had some of her own who needed all her care. 

5. Next morning, a coach drove up to the door of 
their uncle s house, and the dear orphans, thinking 
they were going to London, kissed their aunt and 
uncle, and got into the coach with one of the bad 
men who had agreed with their uncle, while the 
other took his place on the box to drive. 

6. The man who rode inside the coach tried to 
amuse them with all sorts of prattle, for he had two 
children of his own about the same age. They 
told him about London and all the pretty sights 
they were to see, and were so good, that he began 
to wish that he had never agreed to harm them. 

7. At last they came to the wood where the wicked 
deed was to be done, and the man who drove got 
down, and told the man Walter, who rode inside, 
that he had better come out, and let the children 
have a walk while the horses rested. 

8. The children jumped gaily out, and Walter, 
taking a hand of each in his own, led them alotig 
a pretty path into the wood. By-and-by, they sat 
down to rest on a mossy bank, and Roland, the 
other bad man, came up, and bade Walter take the 
girl while he took the boy. 

9. But Walter said, " Do not let us be so wicked, 
but let us take the poor little ones home to some of 
our friends." At this Roland ^«AN<Krg ^ssj^n^^^"^^ 
said that he would have Yiis ^\vax^ oi 'Owb \ssssvss:^ ^ 
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Walter would not, and called him a coward, to be 
afraid of a child. 

10. With that he tried to seize Willie; but Walter 
drew his sword and stood before the child, and the 
two men began to fight, while the two poor children 
clung to each other, not knowing what it meant. 
At last Roland was killed ; and as he fell dead, 
Walter turned to the children, and told them how 
that wicked man had wanted to kill them. 

11. At this they cried, but Walter told them not 
to fear now ; and he led them away further into the 
wood. Then he told the children to rest while he 
went to get them some food ; and he went off to 
the town, but never came back to the little darlings. 







III. 








New Words in this Lesson. 




al-though' 


clasped 


hands 


near-ly 


sure^ly 


babes 


cov-er-ing 


hun-ger 


rmgiing 


thorn 


car-ry-ing 


fish-es 


knelt 


rob^ins 


torn 


church 


flowers 


leaves 


smeared 


watched 



1. They played about, and watched the fishes in the 
brook ; they picked the pretty flowers, and ate the 
berries ; but although they looked and looked, yet 
no Walter could be seen. Their clothes were torn 
by the thorns, and their faces were smeared with 
the berries : surely such lonely, sad little things 
were never before seen. 

2. They held fast to each other, for it began to 
grow dark and cold. They \iad lio \vow^fe \^ ^^ \ft 
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now, no nice warm bed to lie in, and no supper to 
eat, and they were so cold and tired and hungry. 

3. They heard the church-bells ringing far away ; 
and, as they used to do at home, they knelt down 
on the grass, and put their tiny hands together to 
pray to God. And God heard them, too ; for he 
soon took them away from all wicked men, and 
brought them to their own dear father and mother 
again. 

4. " Let us lie down under this bush," said little 
Jane, " for I am so tired." 

"I am very tired too," said poor Willie, "and so 
cold. Let us lie down close together until Walter 
comes with the food." 

5. So they lay down under the bush, and Jane 
put her arms round Willie, and the little orphans 
cvied themselves to sleep. 

6. Two days afterwards a man was going through 
tie wood, when he saw the robins flying to and fro, 
and carrying leaves to what he thought must be 
their nest. Coming nearer, he saw the sweet babes 
clasped in each other's arms, and nearly covered 
with the softest leaves of the forest. 

7. The dear kind birds, the robins, that care so 
much for their own children, were trying to bring 
back warmth to the poor darlings by covering them 
from the cold winds. But the little children were 
now dead: they had passed away to a land where 
they would never again feel hunger or cold. 
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1 

A^ble 

a-bout' 

a-cro88' 

ad-vance' 

a-fraid' 

ai-ter 

ai-ter-wards 

a-gain^ 

a-gainst' 

a-go' 

a-greed' 

2 

ah 

a-head^ 

air 

Al^ice 

all 

al-mo8t 

a-lone^ 

a-long' 

al-pha-bet 

al^o 

al-tbough^ 

3 

al-ways 
am 

A-mer-i-ca 
a-mong' 
an 

and ' 
aiij^ 
an-i-mal 
an-oth^r 
au-Bwer 



an-y-thing 

ap^ple 

A^pril 

a^pron 

are 

anns 

a-rose' 

a-round' 

ar-row 

as 

ask 

5 

asked 

a-sleep' 

at 

at-ten-tion 

aunt 

au-tumn 

a- way' 

awl 

Babes 

ba^by 

6 

back 

bad 

bak^r 

bank 

bare 

bar-rel 

bar-row 

bars 

bas-ket 
bathe 
bay 
be 



7 
beach 
bear 
beards 
beast 
beat 
beau-ty 
beau-ti-ful 
be-cause' 
be-come' 
bed 
been 

8 

be-fore' 

beg 

be-gan' 

beg-gar 

be-ein' 

be-nind' 

be-ing 

bell 

be-longed' 

be-low' 

bench 

9 

bend 

be-neath' 

ber-ry 

ber-ries 

be-side' 

best 

bet^ter 

bid 

big 

bm 

bind 
bird 



10 

bit 

black 

blacksmith 

blade 

blast 

bless 

bless^ing 

blew 

bUnd 

blocks 

blows 

11 

blue 

boats 

Bob 

bod-ies 

bold 

bolder 

bolts 

bone 

book 

boots 

bore 

12 

both 

bot^tom 

bough 

bought 

bow-wow 

box 

boxed 

boxSs 

boy 



13 

bread 

break 

break-fast 

break-ing 

breast 

breast^knot 

breath 

breeze 

brick 

bright 

bring 

14 

broke 

bro^ken 

brook 

broom 

broth^ 

brought 

brown 

Bru-in 

build 

build^ 

build-ing 



16 

built 

bur-ied 

bum 

burned 

bush 

bush^ 

bus-y 

but 

but-ter 
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16 
Cab-ba^e 

cage 

call 

called 

came 

can 

can-not 

cap 

cap^tain 

care-ful 

care^less 

car%o 

17 
cargoes " 
car-riage 
car-ried 
car-rots 
car-ry 
car-ry-ing 
cart-load 
case 
cat 
catch 
caught 
caw 

18 
chair 
chance 
cheer 
cheer-ful 
cheer-ful-ly 
cher-ry 
cher-nes 
chick 
child 
chilniren 
chilled 
chim-neys 

19 

Chi^na 

chir-a-whir 

chirp 

chirking 

choos-ing 

church 

chum 

claimed 

clapped 

clasped 

class 
claws 
clay 



20 

clear 

clink 

cloak 

closer 

cloth 

clothes 

cloud 

clung 

coach 

coal 

coast 

coat 

21 

cob-bler 

cof-fee 

cold 

colours 

come 

com-ing 

com-mand^ 

com-mon 

com-pan-ion 

conduct 

con-tent' 

cool-ing 

22 

cooper 

cor-ner 

cost 

cot^ton 

could 

coun-try 

course 

covered 

cov^r-ing 

cov^r-let 

cow 

cow-ard 

23 

cream 

crea-tures 

creep 

crept 

cress^ 

cricket 

cried 

cries 

crop 

cross 

crow 

crowd-ed 

ci*u^l 



24 

cru^l-ty 

crumbs 

crush 

cry 

cry-mg 

cur-rants 

cur-tains 

cut 

Dal-ry 

dance 

danced 

25 

danc^ing 

danger 

dan%er-ous 

dare 

dark 

dark-ness 

dar-lings 

dart 

darted 

dash-ing 

day 

day-light 

26 

day-time 

deal 

dear 

dear-ly 

de-clare' 

deed 

deep 

den 

Dickey 

did 

die 

died 

27 
dif-fer-ent 
din-ner 
dipped 
do 
does 
dog 
do-ing 
doll 
done 
doii-keyft 
dooT 

do\i-b\© 



28 

down 

doz^n 

drag 

drank 

draw 

drawn 

dream 

dreamed 

dress 

dressed 

drew 

dried 

29 

drink 

drive 

driven 

driver 

drop 

dropped 

dropi-ping 

drove 

drowned 

dust 

SO 

dusted 
dy-ing 

Each 

ear 

ear-ly 

earth 

earth-y 

ease 

ea^-ly 

eat 

egg 

31 

ei-ther 

else 

emp^ty 

end 

engines 

Efl%land 

Efi%lish 

e-nough' 

en-ioy' 



32 

ev^r-y 
eivil ^ 
ex-act^ly 
eye 
eyesight 

Fa^ble 

face 

fails 

faint 

faint-ly 

fair 

33 

faith^ful 

faU^ 

fall-ing 

fam-i-Iy 

Fan 

far 

far^ff 

fare-well' 

farmer 

farmers 

far-things 

fast 

34 

fasten 

fastened 

fat 

farther 

fear 

fear-less 

feather 

feath-ers 

feast 

fed 

feed 

feel 

35 

fell 

fel^low 

fel-lows 

felt 

few 

field 

fierce 

figs 
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36 

fin-ish 

fin-ished 

fire 

fire-side' 

firm 

firm-ly 

first 

fish 

fish-es 

fish^r-man 

fit 

fit-ted 

37 
five 
fix 
fixed 
flame 
flat 
flee-cy 
flew 
flies 
fli^eth 
float 
flocks 
floor 

38 

flour 
flow-^r 
flown 
flut-ter-ing 

fly 

fly-ing 

fold 

folk 

fol-low 

fond 

fond^ly 

food 

39 
fool-ish 
foot 

foot-marks 
foot-steps 
for 

for-get-ting 
for-got' 
form 
forth 
found 
four 
fox 
'"tune 



40 

Frank 

free 

fresh 

Friday 

friend 

fright 

fro 

froff 

frol-ic 

from 

frost 

fro-zen 

41 

fruit 

full 

fuller 

fun 

fun-ny 

fur 

fur-row 

fur-ther 

fu-ry 

Game 

gai-ly 

42 

gar-den 

gar^en-er 

gate 

gath-er 

gave 

gay 

gee-up' 

gen-tle 

gen-tle-man 

gen-tly 

George 

get 

43 

girl 

give 

giv-en 

giv-eth 

glad 

gladjly 
glad-dens 
glade 
glance 

gl&BB 

go 

goes 

goats 



44 

God 

goring 

gold 

gold-en 

gone 

good 

good-bye' 

good-night' 

Goodly 

got 

gram 

grand 

45 

grandchild 

grape 

grass 

grave 

Gray 

great 

great-er 

greatest 

great-ly 

Greece 

green 

grew 

46 

grief 

grieved 

grieves 

grinds 

ground 

grow 

grow-ing 

grown 

gruflf-lv 

grum-bled 

grunt-ing 

guess 

47 
guessed 
gun-pow-der 

Had 

had-docks 

hail 

hairs 

half 

ham-mer 

hand 

hand'-{u\ 

han-dle 

hang 



48 

hap^py 

hard 

hard-ly 

harm 

Har-ry 

har-vest 

has 

have 

hav^ing 

hay 

he 

head 

49 

heap 

hear 

heard 

heart 

heart^less 

heat 

heated 

heav-y 

heav-i-est 

held 

help 

help-ful 

50 

help^less 

hen 

her 

herds 

here 

her^rings 

her-selr 

hid 

hide 

hidden 

high 

high-er 

51 
hill 
him 

him-self 
his 
hold 
hold-ing 
hole 
home 
honest 
honCy 

\\ooV. 
Yioop 



52 

hoot 

hope 

hopped 

horns 

horse 

hors^ 

horseshoe 

hot 

hour 

house 

hous^ 

how 

53 

howl^in^ 

himimed 

hu-mour 

hunted 

hun&r 

huii^er 

huii-gry 

hunts-man 

hurt 

hush 

Ice 

54 

i^e 

i^e-ness 

if 

ill 

ill-look-ing 

-ness 
in 

in-deed' 
in-doors' 
ink 

in-side 
in-to 

55 

i-ron 
is 
it 
it-self' 
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56 


60 


64 


68 


72 


jumiDed 


lesion 


loved 


might 
mild-lv 


need-ful 


just 


let 


love-ly 


needs 




letjter 


lov-ing 


mill 


ne-glect' 
NeU 


Keep 


let-tuce 


low 


miller 


kept 


li-bra-ry 


Lu^y 


mind 


nest 


kicked 


lid 


ly-ing 


mine 


nets 


kiU 


lie 




mines 


nev-er 


kiUed 


Ufe 


Ma-chine' 


miners 


new 


kind 


lift^ed 


mack^r-el 


min-nows 


next 


kind-ness 


lift-ing 


made 


min-utes 


nice 


king 


light. 


maid 


mischief 


nice-ly 


kissed 


Ught-ed 


make 


miss 


night 


57 


61 


65 


69 


73 


kitch-en 


liKht^ly 
like 


mak^r 


missed 


nine 


kit-ten 


mak-ing 


mist 


no 


kit^ty 


liked 


mam-ma' 


mis-take' 


nobble 


kneads 


lik-ing 


man 


mix 


nodded 


knee 


lil^y 
lilies 


man-v 
Marcn 


mix^s 


noise 


knees 


mo-ment 


none 


knelt 


lime 


mar-ket 


mon^y 


noon 


knew 


lined 


marks 


month 


north 


knot 


lin-ing 


Ma-ry 


moon 


nose 


know 


li^n 


masons 


moo^K) 


nos^s 


know-ing 


lil>8 


mass 


more 


not 




lis-ten 


mass^ 


morn-ing 


noth-ing 


58 


62 


66 


70 


74 


La-den 


lit^tle 


mas-ter 


mos-sy 


now 


la^y 


live 


mate 


most 


num-bers 


laid 


lived 


may 


mother 




lambs 


live-ly 


mead 


moun-tains 


Oak 


lamp 
land 


liv-mg 


meadows 


mounts 


o-bey' 


load 


mean 


mouse 


of 


landed 


loaf 


means 


mouth 


off 


lanes 


loi^ter 


meant 


mow 


oft-en 


large 


London 


meddle 


much 


oh 


larg-est 


lone^ly 


meddled 


mu^ic 


old 


last 


long 


meet 


must 


old-er 


laugh 


long-er 


meet-ing 


my 


on 


59 


63 


67 


71 


75 


laughed 


long-est 


men 


NaU 


once 


laugh-ing 


look 


mend 


name 


one 


lay 


looked 


mended 


naught-y 


on-ly 


la-zy 


look-ing 


meowed 


nay 


o-pen 


leaf 


loose-ly 


mer-cy 


nPAr 


o-pened 


learn 


lord 


mer-ci-ful 


near-er 


o-pen-ing 


least 


lose 


mer-ry 


near-ly 


o-pen-ings 


leath-er 


loss 


mer-n-ly 


neat 


or 


leave 


lost 


met-al 


neat-ly 


. CSt^-'WXv.-'!{5658» 


leaves 


lots 


met-a\a 


\Wfe^ 


\ 1 


leaving , 
hft \ 


Joud 

JoudMy 

love 


\ mew 
\ mice 
\ middle 
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76 

others 

ought 

our 

ours 

out 

out-side 

ov^n 

o-ver 

o-ver-board 

owl 

own 

owners 



77 



ox^n 



Fad^dling 

page 

pag-es 

paol 

painted 

pair 

pa-i)a' 

pa-per 

par-ents 

part 

78 

par-ty 

pass • 

passed 

pas-sag-es 

pas-sen-ger 

past 

path 

paw 

pay 

pear-trees 

peeps 

peeped 

79 

pen 

pen-nies 

pen^ny 

peo-ple 

pei)^i)er 

percn-ing 

per-haps' 

pet 

pick 

pick-ax-ea 
picked 
vio^ture 



80 

pieces 

pil-low 

pink 

place 

plac^ 

placed 

plain 

plan 

plane 

plant 

played 

81 
play-ful 
play-ing 
pleas-ant 
please 
pleased 
plen-ty 
plough 
ploughed 
plough-ing 
pluck-ing 
plum 
plunged 

82 

g)int 
oWy 
pond 
po-ny 
pooh 
poor 

po-ta^toes 
pout^ed 
pow^r 
praise 
prais-es 
prat^tle 

83 

present 

press 

I^ressed 

presses 

press-man 

pretjty 

pret-ti-est 

prey 

prince 

prim-roae 

prun-roa-ea 

print 

printer 



84 

pshaw 

pull 

pulled 

pur 

purred 

pure 

puss 

Pus^y 

put 



Quax^rel 
quar^ter 

85 

queen 

queer 

quest^ion 

quick 

quick-ly 

qui-et 

qui^t-ly 

quite 

Rftc^ing 

rain 
raise 

86 

rais^ 

rake 

ran 

rays 

reach 

reached 

read 

read-ing 

read-y 

real-ly 

reap 

reapers 

87 

re-ceive' 

red 

red-breast 

re-joiced' 

re4^tions 

re-pay' 

re-ply' 

re-quire' 

rest 

rest^^ 

rest^ing 

rich 

rich^ 



88 

ride 

right 

ring 

nng-mg 

ripe 

rip^n 

rid-ing 

ris^s 

road 

rob 

rob^bers 

rob^in 

89 

rock 

rocked 

Rowland 

roll 

rolled 

roller 

room 

rope 

rose 

ros^ 

ros-y 

rough 

90 
round 
roused 
row 
rubbed 
rude 
rug 
rule 

nin-ning 
rush 

Sad 

safe 




92 

say-ing 

scarcely 

scar^let 

scat-ters 

schol-ars 

school 

sea 

sea^g^ 

sea-side' 

sea^ns 

seat 

second 

93 

pee 

see-mg 

seed 

seem 

seemed 

seize 

send 

send^th 

sent 

ser^vant 

serve 

served 

94 

set 

set^ting 

sew 

shade 

shaft 

si 

shf 

shalt 

shame 

shape 

sharp 

sharper 

95 

she 

sheaf 

sheaves 

sheep 

sheet 

shil-lincr 

shil-lings 

shine 

shinning 

shin-y 
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96 


100 


104 


108 


112 


shoe^mak-er 


snow 


stack 


siig-ar-cane 


them-selves' 


shone 


snow-white 


stairs 


sum-mer 


then 


shook 


snow-y 


stalk 


sun 


there 


shore 


snuflf-ing 


stamped 
stand 


sunshine 


there-fore 


short 


snug 


sup^per 


these 


should 


so 


stand-ing 


sup-pose^ 


they 


show 


soars 


star-ing 


sure 


thick 


showers 


sobbed 


stars 


sure-ly 


thief 


shv 
side 


so-fa 


started 


swal-lows 


thing 
think 


soft 


star-tied 


sweat 


side-board 


soft^t 


staves 


sweet 


tliink-ing 


sight 


soft-ly 


stay 


sweetest 


thu-d 


97 


101 


105 


109 


113 


si-lent 


soil 


stayed 
stead-y 


sweet-ly 


thirst-y 


silk 


soles 


swept 
swift 


this 


siljly 


some 


steal 


thorn 


sil-ver 


some^thing 


steal-ing 


swift-ly 


those 


Sil-ver-locks 


some-times 


steam 


swim 


thou 


sim-ple 


song 


steel 


swing 


though 


sing. 


soon 


steep 


sword 


thought 


sing-ing 
siu-gle 


sor-row 


steers-man 




thread 


sor-ry 


step 


Ta-ble 


three 


sipped 


sound^ 


B^ping 


tad-poles 


threw 


sir 


soup 


tails 


throat 


sis-ter 


south 


stir 


take 


through 


98 


102 


106 


110 


114 


sit 


sow 


stitch 


tak^n 


throw 


sit^ting 


sow-ing 


stitch^ 


tak-ing 


thrush 


six 


sown 


stole 


talk 


thrushes 


size 


Spain 


stone 


tall 


thump 
thun-der 


skies 


sparks 


stood 


taller 


skins 


spat^ter 


stop 


tan-ner 


thus 


sky 


speak 


stopped 
sto-ries 


taste 


tie 


sky-lark 


speak-ing 


taught 


tight. 


slaves 


sped 


storm 


tea 


tight% 


sleep 


speU 


stout 


teacher 


sleerny 
slight 


spend 


straight 


teach^ 


tim-ber 


spoil 


strange 


tea^plant 


time 


99 


103 


107 


111 


115 


slow 


spoke 


straws 


tease 


Ti% 


slow-ly 


spo^ken 


stream 


teased 


tired 


sly^ly 


spoon-ful 


street 


teeth 


to 


small 


spoons 


strength 


tell 


to-dav' 


small-er 


spots 


strike 


tell-ing 


tod^ed 


smeared 


spread 


string 


tender 


to-geth^r 
told 


smell 


spread^th 


strive 


than 


smile 


spread-ing 


stroke 


thank 


to-mor-row 


smith-y 


spring 


strong 


thank-ful 


v\*SCife 


smooth 


spring-time 


Btrong^T 


\\iJtva.\. 


\\RSNiSe»» 


smooth-ly 


sptiss 


Btning 


U\v^, 




sneezed i 


squeaked 


\8UCY\ 


\\ijlaftvc 


sniffed j 


sta^ble 


iBiig'-ar 


\\i>aevu 
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116 

took 

UhA 

top 

touch 

tow-ard 

tow-ardH 

to-whee 

to-whit 

town 

toy 

toys 

trade 

117 

treat 

tree 

tree-tops' 

trem-bled 

trick 

tried 

trip 

trot 

trot-ted 

trow-el 

truck 

true 

118 

truth 

try 

try^ing 

tubs 

tu-lins 

tum-bled 

tune 

turn 

turned 

tur'nips 

tweet 

twelve 



119 

twice 

twigs 

twifl^kle 

twist 

two 

types 

Ug;-iy 

un-cle 
un-cov^red 
un^er 
un-der-stand' 

120 

under-stood' 

un-less' 

up 

up-on' 

up^per 

up-stairs' 

us 

use 

used 

use-ful 

Vale 

121 

va-ri-ous 

vel-vet 

verse 

ver-y 

vil-lage 

voice 

voices 

vow 

voy-ag-es 

Wag^glng 
wait^ed 
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wait-ing 

wakes 

Wales 

walk 

walked 

walk-ing 

Wal-ter 

want 

want^ 

warm 

warmer 

warmth 

123 

was 

wash 

wasp 

watch 

watched 

watch-ing 

waiter 

waves 

wax 

way 

we 

weak 

124 

weap^ons 

wear 

weath-er 

weeds 

weeks 

wel^me 

well 

went 

were 

whale 

what 

what-ev^r 
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wheat^ 

wheat^rs 

wheel 

when 

where 

wheth-er 

which 

while 

whip 

whipped 

whirl-ing 

whis-per 

126 

whis-tle 

white 

who 

whole 

whose 

wick-ed 

wide 

wide-ly 

wife 

wild 

will 

127 
Wil^Ue 
wil-low 
wind 
window 
window-sill 
wing 
win-ter 
wise 
wish 
wished 
wisp 
with 



128 

with-oui' 

wo^man 

won-der 

won-der-inR" 

won-der-ful 

wood 

wood-en 

wool 

word 

work 

worked 

workers 

129 
work-ing 
work-men 
work-shop 
work-ta-ble 
world 
worm 
would 
wove 
wrap 
wren 
write 
wrong 

130 

Yard 

year 

years 

yeast 

yel-low 

yes 

yes-ter-day 

yet 

you 

young 

yoiu: 

your-self' 



CONTRACTIONS. 



can't, cannot. 

doesn't, does not. 

don't, do not. 

he's, he is. 

Ill, I will. 

isn't, is not. 
Mrs., Mistress. 
O'clock, of the clock. 
O'er, over. 
th&t'a, that U 



there's, there is. 
thesr're, they are. 
'tis, it is. 
'twas, it was. 
well, we wia 
we're, we are. 
we've, we have. 

you*Te, -you «tft. 



THE ROYAL READERS. 

A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH READING-^OOKS. 

With Copious Notes, Questions, Spelling-Lessons, and Exercises in 

Dictation and Composition. 

♦♦ 

THE Royal Readers have long held and still continue to occupy the first place 
among School Reading- Books. Though there have been many imitations of 
them, no other Series equals them in practical adaptation to the work of the School- 
room, or in interest and attractiveness to the scholars. 

Still further to meet the requirements of all classes of schools, a Third Series 
has been prepared. As in the First and the Second Series, the special aim has 
been, not only to teach children the Art of Reading, but also to train them to a 
Love of Reading. 

The successive Books in the Series, as well as the Lessons in each Book, have 
been carefully graduated, so as to insure the steady progress of the scholars. 



I.— ROYAL READERS.— (First Series.) 

PRIMER, Illustrated, price lid., paper cover. In limp cloth, 2Jd. s. d. 

No. L, Illustrated, enlarged to 96 pages, cloth 4 

No. II., Illustrated, cloth 7 

No. III., Illustrated, cloth 1 

No. IV., Illustrated, cloth 1 6 

No. v.. Illustrated, cloth 2 

No. VI., Illustrated, cloth 2 6 



II.— ROYAL READERS.— (Second Series, or Sequels.) 

Nj. I , Illustrated, enlarged to 96 pages, cloth 4 

No. II., Illustrated, cloth 9 

No. III., Illustrated, cloth 1 3 

No. IV., Illustrated, cloth 1 9 

No. v.. Illustrated, cloth 2 



III.— ROYAL READERS.— (Third Series.) 

No. I., for Standard I., Illustrated, cloth, 96 pages 7 

No. II., for Standard II., Illustrated, cloth, 128 pages. ^ 9 

No. III., for Standard III., Illustrated, cloth, 192 pages 1 

No. IV., for Standard IV„ Illustrated, cloth, 224 pages 1 3 

No. v., for Standard V., Illustrated, cloth, 304 pages 1 6 



Home Lesson Books for the First and Second Series. 

No. I., Id.; No. II., Id.; No. IIL, 2d.; No. IV., 2d. 

Home Lesson Books for the Third Series. 

No. I., Id.; No. IL, lid.-, l^os. \\\., \N .,N ., 7A, ^^. 



T. Nelson and Sons, London^ E.d\t^>o^J^^«,^x ^^^ ^^"^ 
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A New Series of Geographical Readers. 

THE WORLD AT HOME. 



Specially prepared for the New Code. 

WITH BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, AND DIAGRAMS. 



STANDARD L 

Containing — i. Simple Lessons on the Plan of the School and the Playground. 
2. The Four Cardinal Points. 3. The Meaning and Use of a Map. 
64 pages. Price 6d. 

" There cannot be two opinions about this beautiful little book. It is a 
perfect geographical reading-book for the First Standard. "^-C^wrrr/^jj. 

" Admirably adapted to give young children the first notions of geog- 
raphy." — Educational Times. 



STANDARD U 

Containing — i. Simple Lessons on the Size and Shape of the World. 2. Geo- 
graphical Terms Explained and Illustrated by reference to the Map of En- 
gland. 3. Physical Geography of Hills and Rivers. 96 pages. Price 8d. 

" A distinguishing feature is a special set of maps divided into squares of 
so many English miles — a simple device which enables a pupil to form a clear 
conception of the relative sizes of different countries." — Educational Titnes. 

" Plentifully and beautifully illustrated. The get-up of the book is very 
attractive. " — Schoolmistress. 



STANDARD lU 

Containing— The Physical and Political Geography of England and Wales. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 160 pages. Price is. 

** There can be no two opinions about the excellence of this work. The 
subjects have been carefully chosen. No child can complain of dulness in 
this volume, where stories, illustrations, maps, and poetry vie for supremacy." 
— Schoolmistress. 

STANDARD IV. 

Containing— The Physical and Political Geography of the British Islands, British 
North America, and Australasia, with Knowledge of their Productions. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 240 pages. Price is. 6d. 

In this volume Physical Geography is made the basis of the treatment of 
each country, but the introduction of Historical Geography makes the book 
specially suitable and valuable as a Reading Book. 

Home Lesson Books to Nos. I. and II., id. ; ///. and IV., 2d. 
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Other Volumes in Preparation. 



T. Nelson and Sons, London, Ed\nbuTg,\\, ^txA W%>n ^otV, 
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